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EVENING COIFFURE. 
See illustratior on first page. 

HIS beautiful coiffure has the hair combed 

straight up from the nape of the neck, and 

arranged in light loops on top, around which are 

some loops of white tulle or of lace. The front 

is crépéd in rings and ornamented with a chap- 

let of roses, buds, and foliage; a gold dagger at 

the side appears to hold the lace and flowers in 
place. 
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to any Subscriber in the United States, PosraGE 

Prepatp by the Publishers, on receipt of Four 

Dollars. 
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Uae Cut Paper Patterns of the handsome and 
useful Pompadour Princesse Dress, and Lady’s 
Short Kilt Suit (Cut-away Facket, Vest, Scarf, 
and Yoke Kilt Skirt), illustrated on page 180 of 
the present Number, are now ready, and will be 
sent by the Publishers, prepaid, by Mail, on receipt 
of Twenty-five Cents. Full Lists of our Cut Pa- 
per Patterns mailed on receipt of Postage. 








(ae Our next Pattern-sheet Number will 
contain a rich and varied assortment of Ladies’ 
Spring Wrappings and Bonnets, Easter Suits, 
Flouse and Street Dresses, Basques and Fichus, 
Water-proof Cloaks, Irish Lace, Bruges Lace, 
and Linen Cuffs and Collars, Prayer and Hymn 
Book Covers, Book-Marks, Sofa-Pillows, Key- 
Baskets, Monograms, Holbein-work Tidies, etc., 
wth choice literary and pictorial attractions. 





1G Zhe ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT sent 
out gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 9 contains a fine double-page 
engraving, entitled 

“WRECK IN THE OFFING!” 

the conclusion of “ A SHADOW ON THE THRESH- 
OLD,” and other interesting matter. 

An ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT will be issued 
gratuitously with the Number of HARPER'S 
WEEKLY for March 16. 





OVEREDUCATED. 


T is true that there is no such thing as a 
possibility of receiving too much educa- 
tion, and that the more one is educated, the 
more one’s nature is lifted, or has the op- 
portunity of being lifted, and enlarged, and 
brought inte rapport with the great scheme 
of the universe. 

Not that we hold any mere education in 
Latin and Greek capable of producing such 
results, for the narrowest intelligence may 
never err in a single foot of Greek verses, 
although it would be a worthy education 
were that intelligence equal to the assimi- 
lation of the great thoughts clothed in those 
cerements; but that education which, in 
having learned the roots of the Greek gram- 
mar, has learned also the roots of Greek na- 
ture, having weighed the sun, weighs also 
in some degree the reasons of the sun’s ex- 
istence, the work it does, and its relation to 
the race; that education which, while it 
does not neglect the tongues of the dead, 
embraces also the study of that living 
tongue in which the universe perpetually 
instructs the children of men—of that edu- 
cation, we say, it is out of the question that 
one should receive too much; if one is des- 
tined to the life of the merest clod-hopper, 
one had better have it; and it would be 
well, were it possible, for every farmer, me- 
chanic, clerk, or laborer in the land to ac- 
quire something of it, well even if they ac- 
quired only the technical part of it, with 
the discipline of it, and learned later, with 
the emergencies of life and thought, to 
apply it. But unfortunately it is seldom 
possible that these should acquire from 
books much more than the common ele- 
mentary education of our grammar schools, 
undoubtedly blest, indeed, if they can have 
some season, however short, at the high 
schools. They can not spare their early 
years from work, and there is a general idea 
that it would unfit them for work if they 
could, althengh probably the precise con- 
trary is true, and the more trained intelli- 
gence were brought to bear on any work, 
the better it would be done; for education, 
if it does nothing more, systematizes the 
mind, teaches it methods of attack and effi- 
ciency, and increases both its breadth and 
its acuteness. 

Partly because it is impossible, under the 
present conditions of existence, to spare the 
time from work, if the future is to be one of 
work, whenever it has been decided to edu- 
cate a child it is further decided to put him 





into a profession; and it would seem to the 
great majority of families a ridiculous waste 
of money if a college graduate went to shov- 
ing the plane and saw, tending the engine, 
or following the plough—as if any of these 
occupations could degrade his learning or 
change its character, as if the occupation 
made the man, or made the least real differ- 
ence with him, so long as it were not dis- 
honorable! But another reason for the 
profession is family ambition, the social lift 
which it gives those who have never had a 
professional member of the family, the so- 
cial status it retains for those who have had 
that desirable connection. To meet this 
silly ambition, this false conception of what 
is dignity and honor, every sacrifice is made 
by more than half of the households who 
send a boy to college; the utterly inade- 
quate result of which sacrifice is seen in a 
multitude of men of mediocrity, who, not 
having been born to books, forget all they 
have learned in about the time it took to 
learn it, and who, unable to compass for- 
tune, starve on a pittance. How many fam- 
ilies do we see where the father wears his 
old clothes, the mother retires into obscuri- 
ty, the girls go shabby, the table is but an 
apology, the house gets into disrepair, and 
father, mother, girls, and boys all unite in 
one hearty, earnest, uncomplaining stretch 
of self-denial and toil to carry through col- 
lege, and into his profession, the one boy 
who is to be the saving salt of the family— 
the puny weakling lad who, it is thought, 
is fit for nothing else, and therefore fit for 
books. Almost invariably the boy selected 
is more fit for any thing else than he is for 
books ; the seclusion, the close air, the bent 
attitude of study, the nervous and mental 
strain—all these weaken still more what was 
weak before, and he becomes, if not all at 
once, yet almost certainly at last, a chronic 
invalid, and is most apt to be that lank 
dyspeptic clergyman for whom all the old 
ladies of a parish make themselves happy 
in concocting messes, or who, never suiting 
any parish, is peripatetic among all parish- 
es; while an outsider once chancing to list- 
en to his discourse, wonders whether the 
world really moves, and, if it moves, why it 
does not move him on withit. What really 
would lave been good for such a person 
was not the confining work of shop or 
bench, but the onter life of field or forest ; 
it would have been his salvation to have put 
him on the farm, or to have made a sturdy 
pioneer of him, remembering the wrestling 
Anteus, who, every time he was thrown 
and touched the earth, drew renewed 
strength from her, and seeing that Antzus, 
although he should serve for so grand a 
thing as the type of a ruler finding his help 
in the sons of the soil, may stand also for 
a type of every farming man who gathers 
strength from contact with the mother 
earth; and it would have been found that 
the strong sun, the fresh and blowing air, 
the healing handling of the earth, were cor- 
dial to the creature born half dead and only 
to be vivified by familiarity and association 
with the active processes of nature. Of 
course there can not be a doubt that he 
would farm the land the better, that his in- 
tellectual force would extract more from 
brute force, that his chemical, his geologic- 
al, and astronomical knowledge could with 
advantage be applied to the task of getting 
back from the soil all that the sun has lent 
it, that his income might be double that of 
the boor on exactly corresponding land, had 
he received the education first ; and a very 
proper thing for his parents to have done 
was to educate him, if they would, at first, 
but to have put him on the land at last. 
But this view of the matter in relation to 
health and efficiency is not the only view. 
So far as the chances of livelihood are con- 
cerned, the professions give only a poor 
outlook. As it is to-day, they are filled; 
and while the illustrious or the lucky few 
make fortunes, the many barely drag along 
a@ precarious existence — unless they find 
their account in marrying a rich wife. It 
is true that with every new generation new 
needs appear, and that with the increasing 
settlement of the country in new towns 
there is a somewhat growing demand for 
physicians and clergymen; yet that demand 
is but a trifling matter at the best; and we 
have seen those who had pushed out into 
the new countries with great expectations, 
of ease if not of preferment, graduates both 
of Cambridge and of Oxford, handling pick 
and shovel with the unlettered laborers, and 
glad of the chance to do that. If their par- 
ents or other guardians had not spurned the 
idea of a simple trade as something un- 
worthy, they would have been living as in- 
telligent and enlightened citizens in the 
midst of all the enjoyments of civilization, 
earning a fair competency by their not too 
fatiguing labor—labor certainly as healthy 
as, and doubtless far easier and far pleas- 
anter than, that to which untoward destiny 
had at last brought them. It is the part of 
mothers, of those that keep these things in 
their hearts, to look to this, and to exercise 





their biasing power with discretion. Our 
country will be truly blessed, and will have 
begun to bring to fruition the possibilities 
of freedom, when it is not thought too much 
to lavish a perfect education on every child, 
let him take up with what life he will, when 
we have a class of working citizens to whom 
belong culture and knowledge, with long 
free evenings to spend in wise ways. But 
that child will always be overeducated 
whose education has made him too fine to 
turn his hand to any thing not already ac- 
cepted as suitable to the Gentility. 





ARTISTIC DEAFNESS. 


NE of the finest, and perhaps one of the 
least understood, of social arts is the 
art of not hearing. The many know noth- 
ing of it; the few comprehend it, master it, 
and practice it at once deftly and graceful- 
ly. Men seldom attempt it, and when they 
do they are apt to blunder in its execution. 
They learn its theory ; they perceive its ad- 
vantage; they try hard to manage it, and 
are commonly foiled even after they have 
grown most confident of success. This ar- 
tistic deafness naturally falls within the 
province of woman, and its complete and 
arduous responsibilities are never quite dis- 
charged except by her. Her instinct, deli- 
cacy, tact, and quickness fit her for evading, 
or rather for ignoring, any question or re- 
mark not welcome to her, and for bringing 
to repentance and regret the person who 
has been indiscreet enough to offer it. She 
can not carry off her simulation easily and 
becomingly unless she is distinctively fine, 
has had long training in society, and owns 
the power of anticipation to an extraordi- 
nary degree. 

Although so few become adepts in this so- 
cial art, it is worth every body’s while to un- 
dertake it and experiment upon it, for they 
will improve by practice, and by diligent at- 
tention and continuous study will finally ac- 
quit themselves without discredit. It saves 
a deal of friction; it mildly though effectu- 
ally rebukes all impertinence; it represses 
scandal; it discourages egotism; it incul- 
cates modesty; it stimulates and strength- 
ens good-breeding; it is a modifier and a 
sweetener of society. Where there is any 
number of persons who seem incapable of 
hearing the unpleasant and undesirable, one 
may be sure that in their circle unusual gen- 
tleness of manners and refinement of behav- 
ior may reasonably be looked for. They are 
guardians of the proprieties and creators 
of the bienséances which lie at the founda- 
tion and constitute so large a portion of all 
social elegance. What can give a better or 
higher idea of a strictly fine man or woman 
than the consciousness that he or she ever 
presents to the ungrateful and indecorous 
the ear of a statue? 

To stifle incivility or inappropriateness by 
nicely chosen words, to sting an indelicacy 
to death by a sarcasm, to reprove by a glance, 
to deter by a gesture, is well, and involves 
and demands a peculiar talent. But each 
and all of those are cumbersome and awk- 
ward compared with the lack of necessity of 
noticing their existence. Not to hear par- 
alyzes rugged energy and abashes extreme 
boldness, especially when the not hearing 
is transparently an appearance, but at the 
same time an appearance which must be ac- 
cepted as areality. No man is proof against 
this dissembled deafness. It is worse than 
the bitterest sarcasm, than the sharpest re- 
buke; it blights and withers when its feign- 
ing is faultless. It is a sort of triumph of 
mind over matter, of art over nature, of so- 
ciety over humanity, of discipline over in- 
stinct, of tact over passion—of individuali- 
ty, in a word, over race. To do it perfectly, 
much as it may have been done, is always 
more or less of an inspiration, and to see it so 
done is curious, interesting, and instructive. 

Seldom is it a complete success, to insure 
which many and varied attainments are call- 
ed for. Men generally show annoyance, or 
irritation, or unmistakable self-control when 
they assume not to hear. He who has said 
the wrong thing, wittingly or unwittingly, 
can generally see that he has touched the 
quick, however skillfully his touch may have 
been parried. He who has intended offense 
or determined to wound perceives in most 
cases that he has achieved his object, de- 
spite silence and studied effort to deceive. 
Not so with woman. The faintest flush in 
her cheek, the slightest additional gleam in 
her eye, the momentary flash of fresh emo- 
tion in her face, alone betray, when she is 
deep of instinct and ingenuity, that there is 
any communication between her ear and her 
brain. Being a profound artist, not even 
those scant symptoms are betokened. The 
words she has heard seem to fall as unheed- 
ed as if they had never been uttered ; some- 
times they appear to rebound, and strike the 
speaker hard and quick like a rebuff of his 
dullness or temerity. They are very rarely 
repeated; and if they be, their falling so 
dead, their incapacity to wake the ghost of 
an echo, renders the air that has held them 





ghastly, and their further renewal jocu)ar- 
ly grim. The woman who has heard and 
showed no sign of hearing seldom hears 
again what she has so adroitly and reti- 
cently repelled. The sensitive but outward- 
ly inattentive ear looks too formidable, too 
mysterious, to be assailed afresh, and thus 
impertinence sinks into conventionality and 
apology unexpressed. There is no such re- 
buke as that which is couched in silence, 
which is conveyed only by implication. 

The art of not hearing is feared by bores 
and malaperts, by coxcombs and ninnies. 
They scarcely know what they fear, but they 
know whom they fear, and temperamental- 
ly avoid the chill which the non-hearers 
strike into their ill-conditioned souls. The 
art is a wonderful protection, a grand un- 
doer of incongruous and insolent schemes, a 
lesson not soon forgotten to those who need 
lessons even in the best society. They who 
have never tried it can form no adequate 
conception of how much they can save them- 
selves in mind force and nerve waste by re- 
fusing to hear what they do not want to 
hear. Having once essayed the réle with 
earnest purpose, they will soon find them- 
selves in a new and genial atmosphere full 
of sympathy and oxygen. 





AN ANALOGY. 
HERE are so many analogies with other 
things presented by every object under 
the sun that it is not surprising when any 
dreamer finds a singular one existing be- 
tween the sunset clouds and the life of man. 
See those clouds banking up all along the 
west, accumulating mass and depth, and 
waiting for the sun to come to them and 
touch them into glory. As he approaches, 
the great vivifying power, how they flush 
and kindle! now how the color streams 
along them! now how they blaze in the ro- 
seate glow about them! how they meet and 
interchange and melt together! how the 
splendor swells and mounts skyward, and 
paints itself again in the mirroring lake 
that repeats and refines it as a poet repeats 
and refines the great emotions of life! how 
it suffuses every thing with its own blush 
and bloom! how it hangs burning there in 
rose and gold, in scarlet and purple and 
flame, in a long strong prime! how at last 
the lustre begins to fall, the ruby glow to 
pale! Ray by ray the brightness leaves it ; 
it deepens; it darkens; it is no longer a 
glory; it is only a long gray cloud prophe- 
sying rain to-morrow. One can not look 
at that dying splendor and not feel within 
himself a certain resemblance to that cloud. 
So life comes to us, at twenty, as color and 
lustre came to that; so we glow and shine 
and work marvels, with vitality doing its 
best; so strength and purpose and desire 
and power fade out of us and fall away 
from us; so we remain a gray and ashen 
ghost of what we were. 
“O changing clouds that drop the great sun’s glory 
Darkly through dew to draw your wings, 
Till over you stars make the spaces hoary, 
And ancient springs to flood your passing brings! 
Oar lives are vapors too: we gather like the dew, 
And fade and float wherever fortune flings.” 
It is not to be expected that with such mel- 
ancholy dreamings one should be very hap- 
py in the analogy. Life and its forces are 
so utterly at variance with decay, are in 
such antipathy to dissolution in any form, 
that it always pains us to come into con- 
tact with it, much more to come into such 
relations with it as analogies imply. The 
greater number of us would like always to 
be young, always to be full of vitality and 
power, and when the word came, to go as a 
ship striking a reef goes down with all sail 
set, rather than like the slow paling of a 
burning brand. Disease and death have 
no part in the world of youth, and the gay 
young heart shrinks from them as from ter- 
rible abnormal facts, would deny their ex- 
istence if it could, and refuses to see them 
as it is. As we grow older, indeed, we lose 
that antipathy to dissolution which belongs 
to the full exhibition of life and strength 
at its best, and no longer hate or fear death. 
Yet this is not through any philosophy, it 
must be confessed, but only because we 
have already begun to die, and we hardly 
hate that of which we are a part; vitality 
is no longer then at full tide within us; it 
is slowly ebbing away; we belong already 
to the dark side of things, and accept it as 
a conclusion, fitting as water to thirst or 
rest to weariness, that we go, like GALLUP- 
pr’s dancers in Venice, when 
“Death came presently and took them where they 
never see the sun.” 
It is not death, then, against which we 
struggle; it is against the loss of youth, 
against the loss of that life-spring which 
causes death to play so small a part in our 
early drama; nor is it, then, because the 
gray hairs come, the eye is sunken, the 
skin wrinkled, because the bloomy beauty 
goes, but because the freshness of sensation 
goes too, the readiness of perception, the 
light-hearted cheer, the gay and eager emo- 
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tion. We pass the dividing line; we would 
like to forget our birthdays, swinging round 
as they do with the swift precision of a pen- 
dulum; we fight against the fact with false 
appearances and fictitious feelings; or else 
we surrender at once, “We are old,” we 
say; and it seems to us that all is said, all 
is done, life is lived; that we are no other 
than those insects which fall when their 
little hour is fluttered through; that now 
we are mere drift, we have no more part in 
the generations; other young are coming 
forward and taking life out of our hands, 
the grasshopper has become a burden, we 
cumber the earth. We repeat over and 
over again, “For all flesh is as grass, and 
all the glory of man as the flower of grass. 
The grass withereth, and the flower there- 
of falleth away.” And with that all the 
troubles and disadvantages of age rise like 
phantoms before us. “When thou wast 
young,” the verse rings in our ears, “thou 
girdedst thyself and walkedst whither thou 
wouldest; but when thou shalt be old, thou 
shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another 
shall gird thee, and carry thee whither thou 
wouldest not.” 

Yet, when all is said, there is a singular 
infidelity in this state of mind—as if there 
were any thing worthless in the universe, 
as if we could outlive youth unless the Cre- 
ator willed it, as if the Creator willed any 
thing that was not good! Is there no work 
fer age to do, impossible to youth, no place 
for it to fill, no pleasures for it to enjoy, no 
aspirations for it to thrillto? Youth with 
its bounding pulses was happy, but yet 
without knowing it, and always disturbed 
by fears and hopes and passions. Is it no 
happiness to sit still with folded hands in 
the sun, under our crown of glory, at per- 
fect peace, work done, and to know it? 
Can the soul have reached all its intended 
perfection, even here, that never has the 
chance to strain off its turbid sediment, to 
clarify its currents, to become thoroughly 
pure and calm? Doubtless there is happi- 
ness in age as great as, although so much 
stiller than, that of yonth: it is middle life 
that is ignorant of them; that remembers 
what is behind, and refuses any knowledge 
of what lies before; that holds so fast to 
the youth which slips from its grasp; that 
yet, with some color and joy about it, and 
with the remembrance of more, hates to 
become the still gray cloud floating and 
fading away with the common vapors; that 
can not see how to the precious roundness 
and completeness of life age is as necessary 
as youth; how the mere senses, the senses 
which have only served as compost to feed 
the soul, fail that the soul may expand; how 
the body becomes but dry husk and sheath 
as that beautiful blossom slowly opens to 
the light of the everlasting day. It is these 
middle-aged who would make another world 
to their mind if they could, an incomplete 
old heathen world in which they should all 
be gods and forever young; who, without 
being aware of it, feel their wishes and 
judgment to be superior to the power that 
made them, the law that enforces them; 
who, mere motes, would order the orb and 
reverse the seasons. It is they that have 
strength to bear and groan, but have not 
the wisdom to see that the atoms of the per- 
ishing cloud are as imperishable atoms of 
the universe as any other, and that before 
the great impartial justice one atom has all 
the value of another, have not the faith to 
say: 

“Our times are in His hand 
Who saith, ‘A whole I planned ; 


Youth shows but half; trust God: see all, nor be 
afraid.’” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


THE SHORT KILT SUIT. 


‘HE short dress for the street is at last an ac- 

complished fact, as will be seen by referring 
to the short kilt suit illustrated on page 180, and 
of which a cut paper pattern is now published. 
This costume is a stylish example of the con- 
venient short skirt that the Bazar has always ad- 
vocated as a walking dress, and consists through- 
out of features that are in great favor at present, 
viz., the cut-away jacket, the vest, the scarf, and 
pleated kilt skirt with yoke. The materials most 
used for such dresses are the useful de béges, 
spring woolens of all qualities and of solid 
colors, or in bourette patterns, or else in small 
checks. Lady’s cloth from cream-color through 
drab shades to dark green, invisible blue, and 
black, is especially popular for such suits; the 
quality sold at $2 a yard is most used. Camel’s- 
hair cloths of the nicest quality for this purpose 
cost $2 or $3, but very many suits are made of 
the coarser twilled goods costing from $1 to 
$1 50a yard. Very young girls will wear Scotch 
plaids of dark colors for spring, and for sea-side 
or mountain dresses during the summer. The 
fashion of these dresses is excellent for travelling 
suits, as there is little drapery about them to be 
rumpled, and they remain trim and neat-looking 
throughout a long journey. Some wash-goods 
suits are also made in this way, and it is claimed 
that they are not troublesome to iron. Gray, 
brown, and blue linen, dark brown or blue cam- 
brics, and the small checked percales are chosen 
for such suits, 





The kilt skirt is especially commended because 
it is short enough to escape tne ground; and in 
order to hang well and gracefully it must do this, 
and be quite even all around the bottom. Noth- 
ing is more awkward-looking than a long kilt 
skirt with its pleats broken out of line by being 
caught up in the hand of the wearer as she cross- 
es muddy places. The pattern should be cut the 
proper length, viz., from hips to the instep, al- 
lowing about two inches to face upward at the 
bottom ; it should then be laid on the cloth, and 
the seams joining the breadths should be hidden 
under the pleats. The pleats at the back are 
laid much thicker than those in front and on the 
sides, and there is a broad box pleat in front. 
The best-made woolen kilts have a facing of thin 
crinoline muslin a quarter of a yard deep around 
the bottom, and the dress material is turned up 
on this about two inches in depth, and hemmed 
there with blind stitches that do not reach through 
to the outside. Above the crinoline facing and 
at intervals thence to the yoke are four rows of 
tape extending around the skirt, and holding the 
pleats in place. These pleats are intended to ap- 
pear straight from the yoke down, but they really 
are slightly enlarged toward the bottom, though 
not sufficiently to flare conspicuously. Each pleat 
should be lightly tacked on the wrong side to 
each row of tape, and should be pressed very flat- 
ly. The top of the pleats is sewed to the yoke, 
and the seam faced with tape. The yoke has a 
seam in front, fits smoothly over the hips, should 
be lined with strong silesia, und buttoned by three 
buttons; a belt may be added if necessary. If 
ladies are very slight, and wish to enlarge the ap- 
pearance of the hips, they can continue the kilt 
pleating to the belt, and dispense with the yoke. 
The reverse of this is, however, more usually the 
case. The scarf is a long straight piece of the 
material cut either across the goods, or else, if 
more convenient, lengthwise from the piece. It 
is passed closely around the figuré between the 
knees and hips—it will need to be differently 
placed for different figures—and must be tight 
enough to appear to draw inthe kilt slightly. It 
is lower on the left side, where it begins and ends, 
and ascends to the right side, where the middle 
of the searf is placed; it is not necessary to 
sew it to the kilt, except on the left side where 
it is lowest, and on the highest point on the right. 
The large long4tooped bow is made of the scarf 
material doubled and sewed together on the wrong 
side. For ladies of medium size about four and 
a half breadths of double-width goods are put in 
a kilt skirt; the scarf is then about five-eighths 
of a yard wide. 

The cui-away jacket and vest need little de- 
scription, as such garments have already become 
familiar to our readers. The back of the jacket 
has short seams from the armhole, with lappets 
in these below the waist, and pockets placed 
across the tail of the jacket, not at the waist line. 
The edges of the garment are merely stitched in 
parallel rows; from three to six rows are used. 
The vest is sewed in the under-arm seams; but 
as this jacket is very suitable for a wrap to be 
worn with any dress, most ladies keep the vest 
separate, and merely add a strap or belt of cam- 
bric across the back. This allows greater varie- 
ty also, as white, gray, cream-color, or else striped 
vests may be used instead of that like the jacket. 
Black, brown, or white horn buttons are preferred 
for these suits ; these have eyes through the mid- 
dle, are very substantial, and cost 25 cents a dozen. 


THE POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS. 


The graceful Pompadour princesse dress illus- 
trated on page 180, and of which a cut paper 
pattern is given, is a useful design for ladies who 
do their own sewing, as it is very simple, and at 
the same time extremely dressy. The front is 
stylishly plain, but if the figure of the wearer is 
too slight, it can be relieved by scarf drapery or 
an apron, or else panels down the sides. The 
back has graceful long seams -from the neck 
down over the tournure, and the train is attached 
to the tournure by a shirred space and standing 
frill. This model is used for all kinds of mate- 
riais from cambric up to rich silk. It is espe- 
cially suitable for light silks, grenadi 
and black silks. 
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CAMBRIC COSTUMES, ETC. 


The furnishing stores display new costumes of 
percale, cambric, and Scotch ginghams, trimmed 
with pleated frills of the material, on which 
fall scant ruffles of white Hamburg embroidery. 
The favorite design for these is the pleated 
basque, with the pleats extending far below 
the hips, and the edge finished with embroid- 
ery. The shoulders may have a yoke in front 
only, or perhaps only in the back, while the front 
is pleated, but in most cases there is a yoke both 
in front and back. The over-skirt has a very 
long wrinkled apron with soft drapery behind, 
and in most cases it is sewed permanently to the 
lower skirt either at the belt or just below it. 
It is easier, however, to iron such dresses when 
each part is made separately, and the effect is 
just the same. The bourette figured percales in 
gray with blue, or black on white, brown, or navy 
blue, are most used. When American percales 
are chosen, the suit is sold for $6 50. 

Cambric wrappers are also being fancifully 
made at the furnishing houses. The prettiest of 
these have a yoke with Watteau pleating in the 
back, and are made of bordered cambrics, with 
the border used for trimming down the front, 
edging the yoke, pockets, collar, and cuffs. Other 
wrappers are trimmed up the front to represent a 
plastron, and are cut off below the waist, and have 
pleated fullness added there. Plain Gabrielle 
wrappers simply bordered, or else with a deep 
Spanish flounce, are sold for $1. For nice wool 
wrappers that are needed for cool mornings in 
the country, American basket-woven cloth at 75 
cents is used, or else the domestic bourettes at 
the same price. These come in. pale blue, to be 
trimmed with olive green or with navy blue, or 





in cream-color or pink, with both of which dark 
cardinal red is chosen for bows and facings. 


CARRICK CAPES. 


Carrick. capes promise to be very much worn 
on various spring garments. They are seen on 
cloth sacques, on basques of plain costumes, on 
polonaises, on Dolmans, on English cloth travel- 
ling cloaks, and finally on linen Ulsters. Those 
on new sacques for spring are deeper than those 
worn during the winter, and some are lightly 
trimmed with rows of braid. Sets of three capes 
are on wraps, but basques have only one or two. 
It is said that the capes without other wraps will 
be used for spring; they will be made of cloth 
of light quality. 

SPRING SILKS. 


Silks of light quality with raised figures are 
offered for spring costumes, or as parts of com- 
bination suits. These are more stylish than 
checked or striped silks sold for the same mon- 
ey, but they do not wear so well, as the raised 
figures are apt to fray; they serve, however, for 
a season, or as long as the capricious fashion 
lasts. They cost from 75 cents to $1 25 a yard, 
and are in all dark colors—drab, gray, blue, 
brown, and green, as well as black. Plain silks 
of colors to match, and suitable to combine with 
these, are sold for $1 25 to $1 50 a yard. Black 
silks are less'in demand than when entire suits 
were made of plain gros grain, hence they are 
very much reduced in price at the first-class 
houses ; very good black silks can now be had at 
$1 50 a yard, while those for plain lower skirts 
cost even less. Few ladies use for these skirts 
silks of the same qualities as those of which the 
waist, over- skirt, and flounces are made, and 
many have merely sham skirts of paper-muslin ; 
the latter plan is not as objectionable as former- 
ly, now that over-dresses are made so clinging 
that they can not be lifted without spoiling their 
trim effect. If the over-dress is not provided 
with an outside pocket, it has at least the appear- 
ance of one, and the hand is passed through a 
slit in this false pocket to a real pocket in the 
lower skirt. Ten yards of black silk at $1 50 a 
yard are used for making a short walking skirt 
with a single kilt-pleated flounce. To wear with 
this the furnishing houses sell over-dresses of 
cloth or flannel, either cream-color, gray, or navy 
blue, for $14 and upward. These have a cut- 
away jacket, vest, and long round over-skirt, mere- 
ly trimmed with stitching and bone buttons. This 
makes a stylish and serviceable suit for spring. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Lorp & Taytor; ARNOLD, ConstaBLz, & Co.; and 
A. T. Stewart & Co. 











PERSONAL. 


Tue London correspondent of the New York 
Spirit of the Times writes that he recently spent 
a pleasant evening with Mr. Justin M‘Cartuy 
at his house in London. “It is,” he says, ‘ta 
happy household, and includes only Mr. M‘Car- 
THY, his wife, son, and daughter. The son, J. 
HuntLey M‘Cartay, has just reached twenty- 
one, is, like his father, a journalist, and is with 
him on the Daily News. He is a hard reader and 
student, and gives evidence of the same ability 
which has made his father famous and well-to- 
do. The daughter is younger, and will be a 
painter. She bas already shown the necessary 
talent for a successful career as an artist. In 
the preparation of their copy father and son use 
the type-writer, and speak highly 6f it.” 

—It is said that the Baroness BuRDETT-CovuTTs 
has lodged $450,000 in Coutts’s Bunk (which she 
owns) for the benefit of the children of Mr. Ep- 
WARD MARJORIBANKS, whose ideas were said to 
be considerably in excess of his means, and 
whose connection with the bank has been sevy- 
ered. 

—One of the wealthiest men in France is M. 
MENIER, the famous chocolate manufacturer. 
His factory is a very large one, employing sever- 
al hundred hands. He is oneof the few French- 
men who appreciated the benefits of advertising. 
One day a man told him he liked his chocolate, 
but it had one fault—it grew white as it grew 
old. MENIER saw a great point. Next day the 
papers announced, “Le chocolat Menier—the 
only chocolate that grows white as it grows 
old.”’ Thousands have since bought it for this 
great and peculiar merit. MEnigeR’s daughter 
has married a nobleman, and he has built him- 
self one of the finest houses in the city, a verita- 
ble palace. Menier is a member of the Board 
of Administration of the Suez Canal. He took 
great interest in the explorations of STANLEY, 
on whose arrival in Paris he gave him a splendid 
féte, to which many Americans were invited. 

—Don Aveustin Epwarps, who died near 
Valparaiso on the 2d of January, aged sixty-two, 
was the wealthiest man in South America, his 
fortune amounting to about $25,000,000. He 
wus entirely a sell-made man. He was the son 
of an eminent English os omar Dr. GrorGE 
Epwarps. He came to Valparaiso in 1850, and 
from that time onward was noted for the magni- 
tude and success of his commercial transactions. 

—Miss BicELow, the eldest daughter of ex- 
Secretary of State Joun BiGELow, inherits her 
father’s literary ability. She has recently trans- 


lightful series of private letters written by Count 
MOLTKE to a kinswoman in Copenhagen, and 


in a Danish newspaper. Miss Grace BIiGELOw 
was but a child when her father was sent to Par- 
is, but during her stay there, and a subsequent 
visit to Berlin, she mastered several of the Con- 
tinental languages so thoroughly as to speak 
them like a native, and (as this little book shows) 
to translate them with equal fidelity and cle- 
gance, 

—Colonel Forney, in a recent letter to the 
Philadelphia Press, says that all, or nearly all, 
the officers of the two Houses of Parliament live 
in the Parliament Palace, and live in style. The 
Speaker of the House of Peers, the Lord Chan- 
cellor, Lord Carkys, who is also a judge in the 
higher courts, receives $50,000 annually; the 
Clerk of the House of Peers, Sir WitL1amM Ross, 
K.C.B., $12,500 annually; his deputy, Raves 
DisRak vt, $9000; the reading clerk, $6000; the 
counsel to the chairs, $7500; there are six clerks 
at $5000 each ; eighteen on smaller pay ; a libra- 








rian, at $4000; a deputy librarian, at $3500; two 
‘examiners for standing orders,’’ at $4000; the 
Gentleman Usher of the Black Wand, General 
Right Hon. Sir WaLter KNo.yys, $10,000; the 
yeoman usher, at $5000; the sergeant-et-arms, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hon. W. P. TaLBor, $7500; 
and his deputy, $3000. There is a well-salaried 
short-hand writer, and a host of uniformed door- 
keepers and servants comfortably compensated. 
The Speaker of the House of Commons, the 
Right Hon. H. B. W. Branp, M.P., receives 
$25,000 a year; the Deputy Speaker and perma- 
nent chairman of the Committee of the Whole, 
Henry Ceciz Raikes, M.P., $12,500; the Clerk, 
Sir T. Erskiye May, K.C.B., $10,000; his clerk 
assistant, $7500; the second assistant, $5000; 
the principal clerk of the public-bill office, 

; the principal clerk of committees, $5000 ; 
the journal clerk, $6500; clerk of private bills, 

500; seven senior clerks, from $3500 to $4000 
each; thirteen assistant clerks, from $3000 to 
$1500 each ; the sergeant-at-arms, $6000, and two 
deputies, one at $4000 and the other $2500; 
counsel to the Speaker, $9000; librarian, $5000, 
and his assistant, $2800; the referees of private 
bills, each $5000. There are also many others, 
including a chaplain at $2000, secretary to the 
Speaker, a short-hand writer, door-keepers ad 
libitum, and servants, on excellent salaries. 

—Mrs. JoHN DesHLerR, who died a few days 
since at Columbus, Ohio, bequeathed to the 
Charitable Board of the Presbyterian Church 
$15,000; to the Columbus Benevolent Society, 
$25,000; Orphans’ Home at Hamilton, $5000; 
$45,000 and her family dwelling, valued at 
$35,000, for the establishment of the Columbus 
Art Gallery ; and $100,000 for building and sup- 
os the Columbus Law Library and provid- 
ng for lectures. 

—It was not the house of ‘Grace Greenwood”’ 
in Colorado, after all, that Lucy Stone described 
in the Woman’s Journal. Mrs. STONE carefully 
withheld the name. But we can now bear true 
testimony that the neat, vine-covered brick 
house, with its trees and flowers outside, its 
books, pictures, and cozy comfort inside, be- 
longs to Dr. ALipa C, Avery, who carried on 
her profession and also gave large help to the 
suffrage campaign in Colorado. 

—They were very conventional at the mar- 
riage of King ALFonso, After the ceremonial 
the Duc de Montpensier refused the Queen (his 
daughter) to kiss his hand, the Queen of Spain 
being supposed to be elevated beyond all nat- 
ural reverence, and that elevation being express- 
ed by ignoring a papa’s natural right to mingle 
lips, as it were, with his offspring. The King, 
by-the-way, gave to his young Queen a crown 
composed wholly of diamonds; also gowns cost- 
ing about $35,000, mantillas $2000 each, and a 
mantle, which she wore at the state dinner on 
the wedding day, costing $15,000. 

—TruMAN HiLtyer, of Columbus, Ohio, has 
given $30,000 to the Ohio Wesleyan University, 
at Delaware, Ohio. 

—Miss RyLanp, who has presented Birming- 
ham, England, with two public parks—one at 
Canon Hill and the other at Smallheath, the 
two containing over a hundred acres of wooded 
land—has expressed her desire to contribute 
$20,000 toward the laying out of the last-named 
park, in addition to $50,000 which she has al- 
ready expended upon the embellishment of the 
former. The value of Miss RYLann’s benefuc- 
tions to the town now amounts to $525,000. 

—The four Bonanza Kings, Mackey, O’ Brien, 
Fioop, and Farr, are of the genial, generous 
sort, and not at all airish on account of their 
wealth. FLoop is the finest-looking, O’ Brien is 
extremely affable, and Mackey is kindly and un- 
pretentious. Mackey’s family is in Europe, and 
Mrs. M.’s receptions have attracted a great deal 
of attention. ‘ Farr,” said an acquaintance, re- 
cently, ‘is, in fact, the only one of them who 
seems to feel his oats, and his bearing is proba- 
bly due to the fact of his long control of large 
numbers of rough men while engaged in the 
immediate supervision of the mines.’’ He was 
born in Ireland in 1831, came to America in 1848, 
and received a good business training at Chicago. 
In California he is a ‘‘’49-er,” and from poverty 
has come into a neat little income of $750,000 a 
month, net. He lives in a not very pretentious 
but very white and giaring villa on B Street, 
Virginia City. He has no snobbish ideas, how- 
ever, and while he keeps a barouche and four 
for the use of his wife, a pair of bay geldings and 
a light buggy answer his own purposes. 

—The British government never sends to Can- 
ada a foolish or incompetent man as Governor- 
General. Few, however, of its Canadian Gov- 
ernors have been fine popular speakers. The 
two notable rulers in this respect have been 
Lord Exe@1n and Lord Durrerin. Lord Ever 
was one of the most fascinating speakers that 
has been heard on this continent. Lord Dvur- 
FERIN is almost as brilliant. At the recent en- 
tertainment given to him at Montreal he madea 
speech that might be envied by the very best of 
American orators. For example, he said: ‘In 
our eyes the President of the United States is 
solely and simply the elect of the people [ap- 
plause], the head of one of the greatest and no- 
blest nations of the earth [loud applause}, the 
representative of their majesty and imperium, 
the repository of their power, the mighty chief 
of their glorious commonwealth. [Great ap- 
plause.] And when we drink his health, it is the 
American people we desire to honor. [Cheers.] 
It is to the American people that we wish hap- 
piness and prosperity. It is to the American 


| peopie we extend the right hand of fellowship 
lated for ‘‘Harper’s Half-hour Series” a de- | 


and affection. [Continued applause.] And, gen- 


| tlemen, the more I know of them, the better I 


| have become acquainted with their views and 
originally published, by some indiscretion, there, | 


aspirations, the more disposed I feel to bid you 
cultivate their friendship, and to rely upon their 
generous regard and sympathy. ([Cheers.] As 
far as I have observed, from the President down- 
ward, there is not a human being in the States 
who does not wish you well, who is not anxious 
to salute your independence, who does not de- 
sire to see you prosperous and powerful. [Ap- 
plause.] In the fresh, free atmosphere of liber- 
ty, which sweeps their land from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, no noxious root of jealousy can 
grow. And if there is one characteristic by 
which they are more distinguished than anoth- 
er, it is that of generosity, the inherent attribute 
of every educated democracy. [Renewed ap- 
sisaset Nay, I will add that if Europe wishes 
to learn to what perfection kindness can be 
brought, to hew great a degree genuine hospi- 
tality can enhance the graces of social inter- 
course, it is to this continent they must come 
for information.’’ (Loud applause.) 
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Handkerchiefs, 
Figs. 1-3. 




















Fig. 1, of pale 

pink foulard, 

is trimmed 

with blue and 
white lace 

set on in scal- 

lops, and with 

chain _ stitch- 

ing of blue and 

red silk floss. 

Cut away the material 
underneath the lace. 

The edge of the 
blue silk handkerchief 
shown by Fig. 2 is 
trimmed with pink and white 
lace set on in points. Above 
the points is a row of chain 
stitching worked with blue 
and red silk. 

The cream-colored foulard 
handkerchief, Fig. 3, is 
trimmed with Lise and 
white lace and with 
curved rows of chain 
stitching, worked 
with olive green 
shaded silk floss. 


Medallion for 
Fig. 2.—Borper ror Tiwy.—Hoxserw- Cravats.—Batiste 
Work anp DovsBie Satin Sritcu. Application on 
Net. 

Tus medallion is worked in batiste application on Brussels 
net. Transfer the outlines of the design to batiste, underlay 
the latter with 
net, and baste 
it on a linen 
foundation. 

The embroid- 
ery is worked 
in satin, back, 
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completes one half of the 
insertion. The other half 
is worked in the same 
manner, but in 
the 2d round al- 
ways fasten the 
middle of the 5 
ch, to the cor- 
responding _ st. 
in the first part 
of the insertion 
(to do this, drop 
the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter 
into the corresponding 
st., and draw the dropped 
st. through). 


Crochet Insertion for 
Lingerie. 
Tus insertion is worked with 
crochet cotton partly crosswise 
and partly Jengthwise, as fol- 
lows: 1st round.— * 2 ch. (chain 
stitch), 2 p. (picot, consisting of 
5 ch, and 1 single crochet on the 
first of these), 3 ch., 2 p., 1 ch., 
1 se, (single crochet) on 
the first ch. in this round, 
three times alternately 1 
ch., 1 p.; then 3 ch., 2 
p., 3 ch., 1 p., 1 ch., fast- 
en to the middle of the 3 
ch. following the first 2 Fig. 1—Borper ror Tiny.—Ho- 
p- (to do this, drop the  BEIN-WorK AND ViENNa Cross 
stitch from the needle, Srircu. 
insert the latter in the 
corresponding stitch, and draw the dropped stitch through), 1 
ch., 1 p., 2 ch., 2 p., 3 ch., 2 p., 1 ch., 1 sl. (slip stitch) on the 


alternately 1 
pat i a 
then fasten 
to the middle 
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Hess A a i “\ sees , ; Men, & We SND, ged of the 3 ch. 
half - polka, ‘S . ea i : t . = : fj eS Gia SAYA D> xe Sas, between the 
and overcast oy “ ete - 3 Ss B a ~a : ~ 8th and 9th 
stitch with em- ; Pe. & joouaw pees, : at Ne / © , ee on a a Pp. three 
broidery cot- § dh 4 A Se i 5 BAe we oli Ce LED, times alter- 
ton and fine J y (a i pa sh £S* SOD Rae NY nately 5 ch., 
thread. The . eee ; RSE Wa =~ RSYNC 1 de. (double 
medallion is y AL Ds Ng : Za Hi : ; a a SN sy crochet) on 
edged with W % (lls a Ee f wy} the first of 
herring - bone > " ; Ke _ these, 1 sc. 
stitching of ‘ +> . ~_~— oe Ie i 
coarse - Bator SerPentine Bra anp Crocuet INsERTI agg 
This medall- FOR LINGERIE. next of the 
ion may be com- F nell wilh Nl Te last 3 p.; then 
bined with the Mil WMT | Hi) PA 
HAL 


Vase Sac = <—— 
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5 ch., 1 de. on 
border shown on 


page 805 of Ba- |, \ VV +h WE || 


zar No, 51, Vol. 
X., to form the 
cravat shown on 
page 828, No. 
52, Vol. X. 


Borders for 
Tidies.—Hol- 
bein-Work, 
Vienna Cross 
Stitch, and 
ee SH 
titch.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 
Turse borders 
are worked on 
linen Java can- 
vas. The bor- 
der Fig. 1 is 
worked with red 
cotton and black 
silk in Vienna 
cross stitch and 
Holbein - work. 
The border Fig. 
2 is likewise 
worked with red 
cotton and black 
silk, the flowers 
in double satin 
stitch, and the 
rest of the em- 
broidery in Hol- 
bein-work. 
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Serpentine 
Braid and 
Crochet In- 
sertion for 
Lingerie. 
Tuts insortion 
is worked with 
serpentine braid 
and crochet cot- 
ton, No. 25, in 
two parts, as fol- 
lows: lst round 
(on one side of 
the braid),—Al- 
ways alternately 
from the next 
point to the fol- 
lowing point of 
the braid take 
up 9 st. (stitch) 
at regular inter- 
vals, and then 
cast off all the 
st. as in Afghan - 5 
stitch, 5 ch. 
(chain stitch). 
2d round (on the 
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other side of the Fig. 1.—Tvuite anp Crére pe Carve Dress anp Mate.assé Opera Cuoak. 


braid).—Like the 
lstround. This 


Figs, 1-3.—EVENING DRESSES. 





HH Hs AY AT . the first of these, 

. > 1 sl. onthe mid- 
dle of the 3 ch. 
before the last 3 
p., 1 ch., 2 p., 1 
sl. on the first 
of the next 2 
ch., 1 p., 1 sl. on 
the second of 
the 3 ch. be- 
tween the 9th 
and 10th p. from 
the beginning of 
the work; then 
1 ch. 2 p., 1 ch., 
1 sl. on the sec- 
ond of the ch. 
between the 7th 
and 8th p. from 
the beginning, 
and repeat from 
*, but in every 
repetition, _in- 
stead of the first 
2 ch. crochet 
oly 1 Gh, 
and. work the 
first sc. on the 
stitch on which 
the last sl. of 
the preceding 
pattern figure 
was worked, and 
besides this, fast- 
en the middle of 
the 8 ch. follow- 
ing the 13th p. 
to the corre- 
sponding stitch 
in the preceding 
pattern figure, 
as shown by the 
illustration. 2d 
round (on the 
unfinished side 
of the design).— 
* 1 sl. on the 
stitch in the 
next hollow of 
the _ preceding 
: round, three 
rs times alternately 
SSSI 5 ch., 1 de. on 





SS the first of these, 
‘ ; 1 sc. on the lower 
vein of the next 
p.; then 5 ch., 
1 de. on the first 
of these, and 
repeat from >. 


ESS SSS = Evening 
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Fig. 2.—Critre Lisse Dress. Fig. 3.—Caampiny Gauze Dress. AND CREPE DE 


CHINE Dress 
AND MarTeLass& 
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Opera Croax. The skirt of white tulle is trimmed with Se 
puffs of the material. The over-skirt of white crépe de ia 
Chine is trimmed with embroidery in silk of different at 


— alin, 
colors. The trimming for the white matelassé opera Do oil WA> 
; Uf ~ 


cloak, which is thinly wadded and quilted, and lined y 


ranged on a stiff lace foundation, of loops and ends 
of blue satin ribbon, and is ornamented with silver 
wings and pale pink lilacs. 

Fig. 2.—CorrruRE ARRANGED FROM A CHENILLE Scarr. 




















y i For this coiffure arrange a pink and claret-color- 
be ooh aga ———— 24 fold of the — ae iii NN ed ar po epg _— -_ an ae 
edged on sides with a narrow side- me. ; ; Ke ‘ it > lace, roses, 
slain of faille, and a bow. : pal a AN i jj Bice ht ; a. i " and gilt feathers. On one end of the 
Fig. 2.—Crére Lisse Dress. This Pl oa ae ‘ scarf ghee 2 ; rei 
dress is made of white crépe lisse. WIAs it ‘ ie. Sanes er AND eg ER 
The long-trained skirt is eg S OIFFURE. iis coiffure is 
trimmed Sith side-pleated ‘4 composed of loops and ends 
ruffles and a puff of the of pink gros grain ribbon, 
material. Scarfs of <= : \ 2 " : S “Rass \ and is trimmed with 
white crépe de Chine : : SX NG , SS ; 


marguerites with 
edged with side- brown foliage, and 
pleatings are set Ze ¢ LAQAB Sg ‘ ii NGG : DS A — birds. 
on the skirt as P 6S a : \ . SG A : : SCG ig 4— 
shown by the / TULLE AND 
illustration, é: f Lace Coir- 
The waist is / / rurE. This 


Fig. 1.—Rrppon anp Frower Corrrvre. 
Fig. 2.—Cotrrurk ARRANGED FROM A CHENILLE Scarr. Fig. 4.—Tutie anp Lace Corrrvre. Fig. 5.—Lace anp Rippon Corrrvre. 


Fig. 3.—Rrppon and Frower Corrrcre. 
Fias. 1-5.—EVENING COIFFURES. 


trimmed with similar pleatings. The rest of the trimming is com- 


H rec Tidies, Figs. 1 and 2. ranged on a stiff lace foundation as shown by the illustration, 
posed of bows of white satin ribbon and large pink roses with oney-com anvas 1e8, Pigs, 1 an ° of figured black tulle, which is edged with lace. Similar lace and 
green leaves. Similar flowers are in the hair. Turse designs are worked on white or colored honey-comb can- | white roses with brown foliage form the trimming. The ends 


Fig. 3.—Cuampéry Gauze Dress. This princesse dress of white | vas, with red or black zephyr worsted and white cotton twist, as | of the tulle foundation are held together in front with an 


Chambéry gauze is furnished with a plastron covered with puffs | shown by the illustrations. agrafe, : 
of the material. The trimming is composed of side-pleated ruffles m v Fig. 5.—Lace anp Risson Corrrure. Arrange this coiffure on 
of Chambéry gauze, loops and ends of white reps ribbon, and gar- Evening Coiffures, Figs. 1-5. a stiff lace foundation of black and white lace and Pompeian red 


lands and clusters of roses. Similar flowers are in the hair. Fig. 1.—Rrepon anp FLowek Corrrure. This coiffure is ar- | ribbon, and trim it with a butterfly of pearl, and yellow roses. 
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THE OPERA BOX. 


Wet, we're here in good time, after all, ma: 
iow glad I am pa took a box! 

See, there’s Mrs. Jones, in blue velvet— 
So handsome; I dote on blue fox. 


Don't you think that the troupe must feel flattered ? 
The house is just crammed—such a crowd! 

There's the Count in the balcony—look, Kate! 
Just across from us—quick, dear!—he bowed. 


Throw your cape back, ma, over your shoulder, 
Carelessly, 80 the lining will show. 

There’s Fannie Duval with her husband— 
They're newspaper people, you know. 








Iie “*does the dramatic,” or something, 
She told me; they go every where. 
That's one of her last winter's dresses— 

Made over—quite well, 5 declare. 


llow these singers do dress!’ My! what laces! 
Those diamonds are perfectly grand! 

Please lend me your opera-glasses— 
I left mine at home on the stand. 


Ma, I wish you would shut your libretto; 
It's shoddy to stick to it so— 

Looks like you weren't used to the opera; 
Can't you read it at home when we go? 


There, Charlie Van Zandt and his cousin, 
Young Ruyter, are coming our way. 

Kate, shake out your train, it’s all doubled. 
Ma, where did you put my bouquet? 


That's the ‘* Miserere” they are playing; 
It makes me feel awfully sad. 

They played it at poor Ned May's funeral, 
You know— What's it, ma—Mrs. Ladd? 


Oh yes, I forgot her reception; 
She'll expect us. What time is it, Kate? 
Half past ten? very well, there’s no hurry; 
It's stylish, you know, to be late. 





A MODERN MINISTER. 


CHAPTER LVI. 
A QUESTION OF PROPRIETY. 


PERHAPS no one in town enjoyed the esteem of 
his fellows with more legitimate right than Sir 
Horace Vivian. The family was super-stainless ; 
quarterings on the arms outrivalled each other 
in spotless associations ; never a lineage came 
out so dazzling with pure antecedents ; not a rep- 
resentative noble in Burke more stringent upon 
decorum, The Vivian household was indeed of 
unparalleled propriety. Of course to hope for a 
detinition of the improper at the hands of Sir 
Horace would be vain; he really did not know 
what it was. Where would be found daughters 
reared with the exemplary care bestowed upon 
the Misses Vivian, most of whom had been train- 
ed in Edinburgh (where they also possessed a 
mansion), a sufficient guarantee of the discipline 
exercised ? Where a man more aptly realizing 
the old legends of a perfect husband or model 
father? This was well known. For the sake of 
her health, Lady Vivian resided in Nice; for the 
sake of his health, Sir Horace remained in Lon- 
don, yet no one could have continued to adhere 
to that code observed when her ladyship was pres- 
ent more closely than did Sir Horace, From the 
eldest to the youngest of them, the Vivian family, 
and every member thereof, and every connection 
of every member, together with the particular 
friends of the connection, were the pink of pro- 
priety, 

“One can not be too discreet,” said Sir Horace, 
and he really thought so. 

Thus one of the prudent actions contingent 
upon this habitual foresight was the advertising 
for an extremely refined and lady-like person to 
take the charge of his daughters when at home 
or upon their travels. 

The result was the engagement of a lady em- 
phatically answering to the description, who 
pleased Sir Horace extremely from first seeing 
her. With every desirable grace, an evident wish 
to please, gentle manners, a slight melancholy 
which, without being depressing, was fraught with 
winning sweetness, and an amiableness of dis- 
position that won all their hearts, this was the in- 
valuable companion now added to the establish- 
ment, 

The lady’s references and testimonials, signed 
by the manager of a leading bank, were perfectly 
satisfactory, and Mrs. Esther Thompson, widow, 
entered at once upon her duties. 

To the lady’s great surprise (and secret sorrow) 
she learned it was as travelling companion also she 
had been engaged; but she was so glad to secure 
this home and very liberal salary offered by 
Sir Horace, and liked the ladies of his household 
so well, the half idea of resigning it at once was 
overruled. 

And with courier and two maids in attendance 
the party left town for Nice. 

After they had gone, the great house in the 
stately square seemed exceedingly lonely, with 
closed rooms, diminished servants, a general si- 
lence, and that deserted aspect such buildings 
wear when the family is away. 

At first Sir Horace did not mind, for he was 
behindhand with. his Quarterlies, and availed 
himself of the quiet to recover time. A great 
reader, Sir Horace was yet as particular in his 
literary choice and as judicious in his critical ap- 
plication as in other things. 

Blinds were down to preserve the carpets, the 
gold and white furniture was incased in holland, 
the conservatory looked dismal as a jungle—the 
glints of blue and crimson glass for the first time 
taking ecclesiastically solemn hue, the guest- 
chamber? echoed with hollow, mocking sounds, 
and the broad stairs seemed dead with longing 
for a footstep. 

Sir Horace resolved to close the house and stay 
at his hotel in Dover Street pending the return of 
his daughters, for it was intolerably dull, and he 








was averse to intolerable dullness. Quietness he 
was attached to, but not the other. 

Sir Horace gave his servants leave of absence 
until written for, and allowed them to go that 
day, intending to run down to Brighton by the 
six-o’clock train out of London, and there pass 
the night and following day with an old literary 
friend who resided in Oriental Place. 

But later on the gentleman altered his mind, 
and decided to go down in the morning instead. 
Unfortunately the servants had left for home, 
and Sir Horace was alone, the great house seem- 
ing more dull than ever. However, it was not 
worth going to the hotel for one night, he thought, 
and having a quantity of loose papers about that 
needed sorting, arranging, and removing above- 
stairs, he decided to spend this leisure evening 
upon the task. Sir Horace always performed this 
office himself, having an idea nobody else could 
or would place his papers as he wanted them. 

It was a long operation, and tables and chairs 
were fast disappearing beneath the divided litera- 
ture. 

There was an extract to read back at one place, 
and an article at another, comparison of notes 
between journals, and reference to notes and quo- 
tations of his own, all of which took up time. 
These arranging seasons come pleasantly, possess 
a charm of their own, and the hours slip on when 
thus engaged without much progress being made. 
In the midst, on the carpet, lamp in the centre, 
busts coming out pallid, staring stonily from the 
dusk corners at their ordinarily grave companion 
upon his knees, and up to the neck in fugitive 
learning: a large fire making all as cheerful as 
solitude under the conditions could be. Requiring 
odd numbers to make up the sets, Sir Horace left 
the library for the dining-room. The hall lamp 
caused a tall, monkish shadow to fall upon the 
inlaid coloring. This reminded him he had not 
secured the back offices, and he proceeded upon 
that necessary mission. 

The whole of the back premises were covered 
over ; the spacious yard opened by the tradesmen’s 
entrance to a lane bounded by the square mews; 
lamps were lighted here after dark, and the police 
were vigilant. Thus Sir Horace was more than 
surprised to discover a little girl asleep upon 
the door-step of the servants’ entrance. Never 
having been placed in so curious a predicament, 
he stood before the foundling hesitating upon the 
course to pursue, wondering whatever his friends 
would think, could they but see him in so embar- 
rassing a position. What todo he really did not 
know. To summon the police would be to create 
some scandal, from which he shrank as from the 
plague; to smuggle the innocent down the lane 
and hence would, in the event of his being de- 
tected, draw some unpleasant suspicion upon him- 
self, and he was so very particular. He never 
was so unpleasantly placed in all his life, and the 
shades of a long line of prim and proper Vivians 
seemed peering upon him in this stupendous di- 
lemma. 

To be voluntarily cruel was contrary to his in- 
stincts. He felt glad that he was at least a fam- 
ily man, and really understood the decorous 
treatment of a female child, even in such an aw- 
ful emergency as this. A clothes-prop was lean- 
ing to a wall, and by its grateful aid Sir Horace 
awakened the gentle sleeper, keeping at a respect- 
able distance. The child awoke upon the instant, 
as though accustomed to uncertain waking. There 
was but little light, yet sufficient to convey to the 
scrupulous baronet there was nothing to be very 
alarmed at. The child rising, stood respectfully, 
ready to tend her simple explanation. 

“Little girl,’ said Sir Horace, kindly, “ you 
have gone to bed in a strange place. Will you 
tell me how you come to be asleep in my yard, if 
you please?” 

This, then, was Sir Horace Vivian, and Ella’s 
heart throbbed violently. She had hoped, when 
stealing up this back way, after the long walk 
following her escape, that one of the servants of 
the mansion would tell her if Mrs. Thompson 
was within; she was of far too heroic a stamp to 
divulge relationship, or disclose it was her moth- 
er she had come to seek; and how eagerly she 
had trusted that dear parent might be there! 
She had meant, without distressing her by a de- 
scription of what had occurred, to say she had ac- 
companied a man to London who promised to see 
her to Mr. Percival’s, intending to remain there 
until her mother came, and how the man had 
failed of his promise; and remembering Sir Hor- 
ace Vivian’s name, she had found out the way by 
asking, and had come for but a glimpse. This 
was the guileless scheme to save her mother ter- 
ror and distress, following upon which she would 
let Mr. George Percival take her back to the 
farm. But it had all been postponed by her find- 
ing the whole place silent and apparently empty. 
Utterly overcome by this new misfortune—and 
it was much for this tender one to realize—she 
had sat down upon the door-step, crying bitterly ; 
then, tired out and wearied beyond measure, she 
had gone off to sleep in the dim twilight, lulled 
by the city’s hum. 

So, then, this was Sir Horace Vivian. 

He looked kind and noble. She did not, after 
the first effect of surprise, feel very afraid of him; 
indeed, she thought she could love this benign and 
pleasant-featured gentleman. With a prettiness 
of manner that won upon him instantly, she ac- 
counted for the singularity of her being there. 

She had come from the country, had not been 
certain of the address where her mother lived, 
had been lost, found her way thither, had knock- 
ed, hoping one of the servants would kindly give 
her a piece of bread and butter, and finding all 
still and silent, had been overcome by fatigue 
and hunger, and had sat upon the door-step and 
gone off to sleep. 

Her eyes traversed the majesty of the tall gen- 
tleman before her, upward to the kind face she 
was conciliating and making kinder, and she saw 
that her story was told to some purpose. 

“Just stand inside, and let’s have a look in the 
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larder; I dare say we can find you a piece of 
bread and butter.” 

She followed him with docility, he fastening 
up the back offices behind them, with the half- 
muttered remark, “Whatever we do we shall 
not go out this way,” 

In the housekeeper’s room he placed the lamp 
on the table, and transfixed the trespasser with 
a most magisterial look. She did not quail, and 
moreover was exceedingly beautiful. 

“T can not say you look as abashed as you 
might do,” he said. Whereat she smiled, and 
with such show of confidence the inflexible bar- 
onet thawed with uncommon rapidity. 

“Tt seems to me you are in about as miserable 
a plight as could well be; I am exceedingly sor- 
ry for you. In the first place, let us see what our 
larder will provide, after which you will be in 
better spirits for talking over what is to be done, 
a question, I confess, I don’t know how to decide 
upon, because to allow you to go out for the pur- 
pose of knocking at people’s doors asking for 
your mother is absurd. I’m sure I don’t know 
what to advise or how to act.” 

Meantime the region of provision was discov- 
ered—new ground to Sir Horace, equally with the 
object of his compassion. The refectory was lib- 
erally stored, and Ella was soon deep in the mys- 
tery of hare-pie, following this up by cheese-cakes, 

This ceremony performed to their mutual satis- 
faction, it became no longer prudent to shirk the 
serious matter of the child’s disposal, and Sir 
Horace looked reflectively in the beautiful eyes ; 
in all his life he had never seen any thing so 
beautiful. 

He wondered, what if he took her with him 
and helped the search in person? Not to be 
thought of. Suppose it was to leak out, what 
construction would people put upon it? What 
if he obtained for her a nice quiet room, in some 
nice quiet house, kept by some nice quiet couple ? 
That class of person always knows some one who 
is acquainted with somebody else who is con- 
nected with whomever one would most keep any 
thing from. Negatived accordingly. Suppose 
they did try the back way, and eloped via the 
mews? Always somebody prying about; looks 
bad; summary of the very vulgar; most shock- 
ing fate that can befall one. Declined in conse- 
quence. Poor Ella! Did she but know all the 
commotion her small life had caused in one quar- 
ter and another, she must inevitably shrink into 
the earth, abashed. 

Something else weighed with Sir Horace. There 
was an air about this child indicative of gentle 
birth and delicate rearing, and the idea of expel- 
ling her was hurtful to his finer feelings. To cast 
her adrift upon the great city seemed barbarous. 
He felt for this little friendless one, and, as rep- 
resenting a knightly race, would serve her in this 
peril-time, and per fas et nefas make her at all 
events happy and at rest for the time being. 

“You shall not turn out to-night. There are 
twenty unoccupied rooms in this house, and it is 
odd if you can not have one of them. I don’t 
think” (musing) “ there would be any impropriety 
in it. I don’t quite like the idea of it, but I see 
no other course.” 

She looked so innocent and unconscious of im- 
propriety herself, he felt half annoyed with him- 
self at the thought. 

Inviting her to accompany him to the library, 
chivalrous Sir Horace proceeded thither, closely 
followed by his fragile companion. 

She picked her way daintily in and out the an- 
cient tomes, and looked down upon the litter 
with a respect that pleased him vastly. 

“T dare say you never saw so many books and 
papers before, my child ?” 

“IT think poor papa had quite as many.” 

“Oh, ho!” thought Sir Horace; ‘the daughter 
of a littérateur. J like her all the better for that.” 

He placed a hassock by the fire, and enthroned 
thereon with a volume of prints the child looked 
very much at home. He liked her being there ; 
the place seemed to have lost its dullness; she 
lent happier furnishing to his room, It was so 
long since any of his were little, it was like a re- 
vival of paled pleasure, and his eyes often wan- 
dered over to the fire. He had not expected a 
companion for his lonely evening, still less one 
of this innocent degree. 

Presently she laid down her volume and went 
over to him. 

“Can I not help you?” Asked quietly, look- 
ing down upon him still kneeling; and it was 
with considerable surprise he found her drop 
upon hands and knees and look up into his grave 
face for answer. He liked her artlessness, her 
winsomeness ; he was pleased with her readiness 
to be of use; and very soon Ella was busiest of 
the two, sorting, piling, numbering, dating, with 
a quickness and tact surprising as it was pleas- 
ing. 

And after it was all over Sir Horace recurred 
to the vexing difficulty of where to place her. He 
searcely liked to take liberties with his daughters’ 
apartments, over which they were exceedingly par- 
ticular, while the guest-chambers would be very 
cold and cheerless ; but saying, “ Carry this light 
for me, and come up stairs, that we may see ifa 
nest is to be found for you until to-morrow,” he 
stalked up the broad flight, mailed armor of his 
ancestors ominous upon its stages. Past grim 
chambers, splendid and silent, past lofty windows, 
past diverging corridors, past the more humble 
section of sleeping-rooms ; then waste wardrobe 
rooms, a retreat for a few choice flowers, a cham- 
ber where odd pictures and objects of art dis- 
placed and out of date were stowed away, and 
through this a small room, of which Sir Horace 
alone possessed the right of entrance, a diminu- 
tive sanctum sanctorum, atelier and study in one; 
a miniature boudoir where its owner sat at his 
easel, wrote at his desk, or slept on his couch at 
will, and always undisturbed—a great boon. 
Whenever it was known papa was closeted in his 
compact little retreat, nobody ventured an intru- 
sion. He was particular as to privacy at such 





seasons, and upon his retiring from their world 
for a little quiet thought alone, his family re- 
spected the whim and left him in glorious soli- 
tude. And in this fanciful little anteroom he 
proposed housing his charge with other articles 
of virtu. 

“Well, will it do?” (she was looking around 
admiringly). ‘But a doll’s house, yet large 
enough to cradle lost fairies like yourself.” 

Blushingly she thanked him with a warmth 
that made him feel quite young again. She was 
a little too big to lift to a kiss, but he came down 
to her rosy beauty. 

“Now mind, you are not to sit up all night 
looking at these pretty things, and don’t go to 
sleep and burn the house down.” 

She looked up in his face timidly, yet with 
sweet show of confidence. 

“T would rather come down stairs where you 
are, and sleep upon the rug before the fire.” 

“ Oh, that’s it, is it? But you would not wish 
me to sit up all night to keep the fire in?” 

“T thought, perhaps, you might be sitting up 
late arranging your papers.” The tone of voice 
betrayed her sorrow for the unintentional selfish- 
ness. 

He noticed it, and said, kindly, “So I shall, my 
child ; and if you would rather be down stairs, you 
may do so.” Certainly she could nestle with his 
dog afront the fire. 

They went down stairs again after that. It 
was singular, but the house no longer seemed the 
lonesome place it war before. He was as cheer- 
ful as when his own dear little girls had made all 
its corners musical. 

She was very tired, and it was not long before 
she was sleeping, head pillowed upon his dog, 
face turned to the flickering light, ears still catch- 
ing at the crackling log he had placed on the fire 
to please her. 

The reader will courteously observe there is 
nothing of the romantic about this episode: a 
pretty child asleep in the library of one of the 
most particular of gentlemen, whose five grown- 
up daughters ought at the outset to preserve him 
from any suspicion of acting with indiscretion in 
the matter of thus giving shelter to the homeless ; 
but when to this we add the hedging in of a rep- 
utation by a body-guard of thirteen decorous aunts, 
Sir Horace Vivian’s character would seem to be 
pretty safe. 

In addition to which, Sir Horace was so applied 
to literary pursuits, he was not exposed, as are 
many of his peers, to the assailments of a gay and 
thoughtless age. Even in society his circles of ac- 
quaintance were grave, sedate, and intellectual, 
being confined to men who had written, or ought 
to have written, and those who were going to 
write, while his mixing with the opposite sex was 
simply among the has bleus. 

Now by his acute instincts of propriety being 
susceptible to the least hint of the irregular, upon 
reviewing his conduct, so far from feeling quite 
satisfied therewith, Sir Horace was distinctly ill 
at ease, even under the shadowing protection of 
a strong-minded wife, five grown-up daughters, 
and thirteen scrupulously exact aunts. The cir- 
cumstance, as it had come about, was both prob- 
able and natural ; but should any human being get 
scent of it, there was but little doubt that it would 
be construed into something both improbable and 
unnatural; and the Vivian knees knocked one 
against the other with apprehension as he thought 
of the dilemma, did any of his people happen to 
turn up; and we all know the line of rail mis- 
chance runs on. 

But the supreme antidote to these unpleasant 
feelings was afforded by their innocent cause, 
whose grace and beauty pleaded with stronger 
eloquence than any self-reasoning. He stood over 
her, looking down upon the still piece of wax, 
watching the light flushing the roses and gleam- 
ing upon the hair strewn over the glossy black- 
ness of his great dog, and he thought how beau- 
tiful she looked. He traced the drooping lashes 
and delicately pencilled brows, and the general 
refinement every where apparent, and wondered 
who was her father, her mother, that this should 
be. To his keen and searching gaze there was 
displayed more than the mere beauty ; he read in- 
tellect and understanding ; possibly genius might 
be slumbering there, and he was more than ever 
interested in his young charge and in her parent- 
age. 

Sir Horace returned to the progress of arran- 
ging his journals, and for some time was diligent- 
ly engaged upon the occupation, looking up at 
intervals with a glance at his dainty volume be- 
fore the fire. Suddenly he paused, stood perfect- 
ly still, and listened; his quick ear had caught 
the sound of a vehicle in the square; no such 
unusual occurrence that it should set his heart 
fluttering thus, but upon this evening his nerves 
seemed all unstrung. He walked a step toward 
the window and heard a second vehicle, a third, 
and at a stride stood behind the curtains, then 
peered through the hinging crevice of the shut- 
ter. The first carriage was close, and the terri- 
ble vision met his alarmed gaze of the angular 
form of Aunt Penelope, where, full in the moon- 
light, she leaned out of the carriage window, 
directing the driver to the house. The other 
vehicles were in the rear of the first, and, with 
agonized confusion, Sir Horace exclaimed: 

“Good patience, my aunts! Ail of them! 
What on earth is to be done ?” 

He knew it was all of them, because one never 
visited unless in company with the other twelve. 
It was a consolidated body, no single member 
of which considered it proper to go about this 
wicked world unattended by as many sisters 
as had been providentially provided for the pro- 
tection of each. And Sir Horace felt his heart 
sink, for a more disastrous calamity could not 
have happened. 

“Whatever can have brought them here to- 
night of all nights? How excessively awkward, 
to be sure! I feel so embarrassed I scarcely like 
to receive them, But then they will hammer at 
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the door until I open it, and thus create a public 
disturbance and effect an entrance after all. Was 
ever any one so unfortunately situated? If they 
discover her, it will never be forgotten, and good- 
ness knows what may be made of it! It will 
cling to me forever, and after all these years of 
careful conduct will cast a blot upon the spotless- 
ness of our escutcheon. Bother the woman !” 

The somewhat irreverent exclamation being 
caused by a glimpse of the leader of this corps of 
Amazons descending from her chariot, and turn- 
ing to assist others of her band to alight. 

Farcical as the contre-temps may appear, to Sir 
Horace it was a matter of serious moment, and 
he retreated before the toe of his third aunt, 
while the two safely alighted formed in line 
ready for the attack. He took a brief, breathless 
view of the situation, and decided upon the course 
to follow instantly. His charge must be con- 
cealed. 

While there came a tremendous knocking and 
ringing at the door, Sir Horace lifted the child, 
and with every care bore her in his arms up the 
broad steps to that small retreat before mention- 
ed. Quickly as was consistent with comfort, he 
settled her upon the couch, covered her with warm 
clothing, lighted the fire in the bijou grate, and 
left her, locking the door and taking the key, 
and for double safety that of the larger room by 
which access was gained to the tiny chamber. 

Then he proceeded to admit the bevy. 

“How do, nephew? Looking well, I declare. 
We are very pleased to see you, I am sure; but 
dreadfully sorry to be so late. Breakdown on 
one of the lines—gave us a shocking fright. If 
we hadn’t all been together to keep each other 
up, I don’t know how we should have got through 
it. And how’s Marion? Not gone to bed ?” 

“The girls are on the Continent,” said Sir Hor- 
ace, with as much composure as he could call to 
his aid, wishing the aunts there also. 

“Good gracious! You don’t say so! And no 
sheets aired, I'll be bound !” 

“T'm afraid not, aunt.” The escutcheoned and 
inhospitable sinner hoped they would go back 
again to those exciting tracks where breakdowns 
are local and probable. 

“Well, we'll soon settle that. Come in, girls. 
It’s fortunate we came ; no idea you were alone.” 

“Excuse my frankness, aunt, but—the servants 
have gone home. I intend shutting the place up 
while Marion is away.” 

“Nonsense! Donothing of the kind. Horrid 
custom ; makes the rooms smell musty. Just take 
my bonnet, Horace, and the reticule; you'll be 
careful with it, please ?” 

This interchange of parley was upon the thresh- 
old while the force was marshalling, to the dis- 
may of the startled drivers. Aware by old expe- 
rience the great question of settlement with these 
men would devolve upon himself, Sir Horace usher- 
ed them into the housekeeper’s room, and there 
transacted the delicate business with as little noise 
as possible ; it was a class of person of whom Sir 
Horace stood in particular dread. When he came 
forth, not an aunt was to be seen. Closing the 
door upon their charioteers, he went in pursuit, 
expecting, as he found to be the case, straggling 
expeditions in various directions. Miss Penelope, 
the eldest, he caught trying the door of that ante- 
chamber he had taken the precaution to secure. 

“ Horace, I smell fire; the door is locked; Iam 
convinced something is amiss.” Pe 

“Nothing is amiss, my dear aunt. I am 
obliged to have a fire now and then in my little 
studio, or my treasures would suffer.” 

“T don’t think a married gentleman has any 
business to have treasures locked away in his 
studio ; but you were always of that reserved and 
mysterious order of mind, nephew. For my part, 
I excessively dislike any thing being kept from 
family inspection. Wasn’t it the lamented Lord 
Bacon who said, ‘Secrecy is corruption ? ” 

“T do not recall the quotation, but very likely. 
Where are Aunt Hebe and the rest ?” 

Voices of the party were heard in the distance ; 
presently they came up with the leader. 

“Good gracious, Penelope, the house is desert- 
ed! But we found down stairs, it is not so long 
since, for remains of a supper, with fo chairs 
still up to the table, may be seen in the house- 
keeper’s room.” 

“Confound those chairs!’ thought Sir Horace. 

“This is very serious,” murmured Aunt Penel- 
ope, gravely, and with suspicious meaning. 

“Collect yourself, my dear aunt, I will explain. 
Marion with her daughters started for Italy, three 
of our people gone with them, I gave the others a 
holiday as the most convenient time. Quite by 
surprise I had a visitor this evening—I did not 
trouble to remove the fare to the dining-room, be- 
ing rather an amateur in the part of Drogan; it 
was pardoned, and we contented ourselves as you 
have observed.” 

“T wish we had come a little earlier, to have 
seen this interesting friend; but I can not quite 
make my mind easy about this fire in the studio.” 

“ We have been in my little sanctum—” 

“And in the library too, I imagine, from the 
litter. Extravagant, Horace, two fires going at 
once for one person.” 

“Two persons, aunt,” corrected her nephew, 
waxing irritable under the cross-questioning. 

“Yes, two persons, and this other we ought to 
know something more about ; don’t you think so, 
girls? Remember, it is in dear Marion’s absence.” 

They withdrew upon one side and conferred in 
alow tone. It may be explained here that the 
papa of these interesting girls, a classical scholar 
of marked prejudices, had wedded a lady classical 
as himself—a veritable Minerva, and it was the 
fancy of this cultured pair to designate the issue 
of the union classically; hence the creation of 
this band of goddesses. They were now left with 
one common fortune, and that a comfortable one, 
among them; they were all single ladies, but hus- 
banded this fortune by periodically visiting rela- 
tions and connections, dividing the entire year 
upon this colonization and peregrination, moving 








about in a body, to the intense delight of the peo- 
ple favored, and the awe-struck wonderment of 
the several railway companies. 

It was a bonded vestal sisterhood: mutual in- 
terests making the union compact. Penelope, the 
eldest, being tacitly acknowledged leader, upon her 
Amazonian shoulders devolved the execution if 
not the conception of their travels into far coun- 
tries. It was her perfection of genius which first 
instituted their lengthened visits, by which so 
large a disbursement was annually saved. The 
honor of their visit fell without much favoritism 
upon the round. If told they were not wanted, 
or that it was not convenient, they stopped the 
longer, in case they did not get in next time; 
their consolidated body gave them strength, and, 
once located, there was no dislodging them; they 
were not to be excluded, nor curtailed, nor de- 
molished. Men of their connection called them 
the Eleventh Plague, and very much patronized 
the Club during the visitation. Noone bore them 
in more cordial dislike than did Lady Vivian, 
whose refined sense of delicacy was terribly 
shocked by the troop. Upon one occasion, re- 
turning from her drive in the Park, she found her 
house not only taken possession of in her absence, 
but they were brooding in council over the whole 
contents of her wardrobe spread out before the 
tribe. 

One quality these ladies possessed which an- 
noyed their friends beyond all their other virtues 
put together. This was the scenting out of scan- 
dals, at the delicate discovery of which they were 
without rivals in this or any other land. They 
entertained a theory, not that there was a skele- 
ton in every cupboard, but that there was some- 
thing wrong going on in every house, which it was 
their duty to expose. They were a self-appointed 
court sitting upon the conduct in that traditional 
castle the Englishman—until their advent—fond- 
ly believed his house to be. 

70 BE CONTINUFD.] 





LADIES’ SPRING SUITS. 


See illustrations on page 180, 





Pompadour Princesse Dress. 
WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

HIS graceful Pompadour princesse dress is a 
very stylish model for house or carriage toi- 
lettes, and is so simply constructed that it can 
easily be made by the most inexperienced dress- 
maker. It is an excellent design for black silks, 
for the colored, checked, and brocaded summer 
silks, for grenadines worn over silk, and for plain- 
er fabrics as well. It may be made high at the 
throat, as the pattern is shaped, or cut out square 
in the line of perforations, to give the effect seen 
in the picture. The long back seams and the 
gathered train are very stylish, and are easily ad- 
justed. The waist lining should extend far below 

the hips, but the skirt should not be lined. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS. 
Pompapowr Princesse Dress.—This pattern is 
in seven pieces—front, back, side back, side body, 
two breadths for the trained back of skirt, and 
sleeve. The front is fitted with two darts and 
cross basque seam each side. Cut out the neck 
as perforated for the Pompadour square, or leave 
it high if preferred. Turn the hem on the front 
as notched at the top and bottom. The back is 
adjusted to the figure by a middle seam, a side 
body, and side back, cut off below the waist in 
basque form, Close the seams according to the 
notches and perforations. Cut two pieces each of 
the patterns given for the trained back breadths, 
and close the seams. Join the breadths in the 
under-arm seam. Gather across the line of per- 
forations near the top to obtain the requisite size, 
and join to the basque part of the back, forming 
a ruffed heading. Cut the under part of the 
sleeve as perforated at the top. Close the seams, 
placing the longer one, which is left open at the 
bottom from the single notch, to the notch in the 
back, and the shorter one to that in the front of 
the armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. The lines of perforations on the front 
show where to sew on the trimming. An outlet 
of an inch is allowed for shoulder and under-arm 
seams, and a quarter of an inch for all others. 
Quantity of material, single width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 12 yards. 





Lady’s Short Kilt Suit. 


(CUT-AWAY JACKET, VEST, SCARF, AND YOKE KILT 
SKIRT.) 


WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


HIS stylish suit, copied from a model kindly 
furnished us by Messrs. Lord & Taylor, is 
one of the most popular costumes for the present 
spring season, and for the useful short suits worn 
out of town during the summer, and for travel- 
ling. The original from which the illustration 
was made was of beige brown basket cloth, and 
others are shown in myrtle green lady’s cloth, in 
dark gray, navy blue, and blue-black cloth, beige, 
cashmere, bourette, and summer camel’s-hair. 
White piqué costumes are also being made by the 
same pattern. The vest may be of silk or of the 
dress material. Ladies in mourning have their 
tamise and serge dresses made in this way. 

The kilt skirt must be short enough to clear 
the ground; it has a yoke over the hips to pre- 
vent bulkiness. The scarf is in easy pleats, and 
is drawn closely around the figure and tied in a 
large long-looped bow ; sometimes the scarf is of 
silk to match the vest. The cut-away jacket dif- 
fers from the cut-away coat in being slightly less 
masculine in the design. The back seams have 
lappets set in below the waist, and the pockets, 
instead of being in the waist line, are placed low- 
er down. The vest is not a separate garment, 
but is sewed in with the shoulder and under-arm 
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seams of the jacket. The edges of the jacket are 
ornamented by rows of machine stitching. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN OF 
LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (CUT-AWAY JACK- 
ET, VEST, SCARF, AND YOKE KILT SKIRT). 
Cut-away Jacket witH Vest.—This pattern 

is in ten pieces—front of jacket, front of vest, 

side body, back, two collars, pocket, lappet, sleeve, 
and cuff, Place the front of the vest lengthwise on 
the edge of the goods, turning the hem as notch- 
ed. Baste the two darts in the line of perfora- 
tions. Place the notch at the neck and on the 
front of the jacket lengthwise on a thread of the 
goods. The two perforations show where to sew 
on the button and cut the button-hole. The back 
is fitted to the figure by a middle seam and side 
body. Close the middle seam. Join the side 
body, back, and lappet by meeting the notches. 
As there is no separate back to the vest, it is 
sewed in with the shoulder and under-arm seams 
of the jacket by meeting the perforations. Cut 
the two collars bias of the goods, and join both 
to the back, bringing the three notches together ; 
the standing collar extends to the front of the 
vest; the deep collar is on the jacket, and is 
turned over in the line of perforations. The per- 
forations in the top of the sleeve show the size 
and form of the under part. Place the long seam 
of the sleeve to the notch in the back part, and 
the shorter one at that in the front part of the 
armhole, and hold the sleeve toward you when 
sewing. Only one cuff is given; cut out in the 
line of perforations for the second cuff, and join 
to the sleeve by meeting the notches, making the 
front part overlap the back. Place the pocket 
on the side form and front by meeting the per- 
forations. Close the front of the vest with but- 
tons and button-holes. An outlet of an inch is 

allowed for shoulder and under-arm seams, and a 

quarter of an inch for all others. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 2} yards. 

Yoke Kitt Skirt with Scarr.—This pattern 
is in seven pieces—yoke, scarf, and one-half of 
the skirt, which consists of half of the front and 
back breadths, and three side breadths, Place 
the middle of both front and back, the former 
being indicated by a single perforation and the 
latter by two perforations, on a fold of the goods 
to avoid seams. Cut two pieces each of the three 
side breadths, and join the breadths by meeting 
the notches. Make a box pleat in the middle of 
the front by meeting the first two notches ; then 
form seventeen pleats turning toward the back 
on each side of the box pleat by meeting two 
notches for each pleat. Press the pleats smooth- 
ly, expanding them slightly toward the bottom, 
and hold them in position at intervals by four 
rows of tapes passing around the skirt and fast- 
ened underneath. Place the front of the yoke 
on a fold of the goods, and turn the hem on the 
back as notched. Join the skirt to the yoke, and 
add a narrow belt to the top of the yoke. One-half 
of the scarf is given. Place the end indicated 
by a single perforation on a fold of the goods, as 
this is the middle of the scarf, and make three 
upturned pleats in the lines of perforations by 
placing two perforations evenly together for each 
pleat. Tack the pleated end of the scarf on the 
left side of the kilt quite low down; then carry 
it up higher on the right side, cross the back, de- 
scending to the starting-point on the left side. 
The ends of the scarf are concealed by a bow 
and long ends of the material. Be particular to 
see that the skirt is the right length before cut- 
ting the goods. 

Quantity of material, double width, for a me- 
dium-sized person, 5 yards. 

For scarf and bow, 14 yards. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


A DOUBLE royal wedding is a rare event; so 
that Berlin felt authorized to indulge in 
magnificent festivities on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
the Crown Prince of Germany and granddaugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria, to Bernard, the heredi- 
tary Prince of the Duchy of Saxe-Meiningen, 
and of the Princess Elizabeth, daughter of 
Prince Frederick Charles, to Augustus, heredi- 
tary Prince of the Grand Duchy of Oldenburg. 
The wedding ceremony was performed on Feb- 
ruary 18, in the Chapel Royal, and in the pres- 
ence of a great assemblage of princely and dis- 
tinguished personages. The Princess Charlotte 
is described as plump, pleasing, and graceful; 
the Princess Elizabeth as tall, stately, with a 
keen and almost imperious eye. Both brides 
were elegantly dressed in robes of silver cloth, 
embroidered with silver, and trimmed with lace. 
A curious and prominent feature in the cere- 
monial was the traditional “ torch-light dance,”’ 
performed by twelve ministers of the Emperor's 
cabinet. The trousseaux of the royal brides 
were on exhibition at the Imperial Palace in 
Berlin for some time previous to the weddings. 
They were almost exclusively of German manu- 
facture, and were alike, for the most part, ex- 
cepting in details of ornamentation. The Prin- 
cess Elizabeth, however, receives much the rich- 
er dower, as the private means of the Crown 
Prince, Charlotte’s father, are comparatively 
limited. 





On the night before the Sacred College of Car- 
dinals began their labors they gathered in the 
Pauline Chapel to listen to a brief address, and 
to take the oath of secrecy. Then they entered 
their cells in the third story of the Vatican. 
Around the hall were built sixty-four tiny 
lodges for the accommodation of the cardinals. 
When the great bell tolled the hour of nine, the 
gates were shut and barred, and windows and 
arches were bricked up. Only one entrance was 
not closed up, and this was securely guarded. 
The footmen of the Conclave were then sum- 
moned to take the oath of secrecy; and when 
the Marshal of the Conclave had assured himself 
that the cells were every where separated by the 
space of a foot, and had instructed the guards to 
be vigilant to prevent communication, the duties 
of the cardinals began in earnest. 

After a brief Conclave of only forty hours, 





the College of Cardinals elected Cardinal Gio- 
achino Pecci, late Camerlengo of the Pope, to 
the papal chair, under the title of Leo XIII. 
The new Pope was born at Carpineto, in the 
Pontifical States, on March 2, 1810. He re- 
ceived the cardinal’s hat in 1853, notwithstand- 
ing the enmity of Antonelli, who feared the in- 
fluence of so able a man over the mind of the 
Pope. He was chosen Camerlengo—an office 
invested with supreme power when the papal 
chair is vacant—after the death of Antonelli. 
There are, however, but few instances of a Ca- 
merlengo obtaining the votes of the Sacred Col- 
lege for himself. Cardinal Pecci obtained a high 
reputation as a man of intelligence, good judg- 
ment, and administrative ability. He is one of 
the two candidates upon whom the liberal party 
rested their hopes of a peaceful adjustment of 
the difficult relations between ecclesiastical and 
temporal power in Italy. Of the twelve previ- 
ous Popes who have borne the name of Leo, the 
most important were Leo I., surnamed the Great, 
who died in 461; Leo X., surnamed the Mag- 
nificent, who died in 1521; and Leo XII., who 
died in.1829. It is an interesting circumstance 
to recall, in this connection, that Leo XII. was 
elected after a Conclave of twenty-five days. 
Pius IX. was chosen after a short session of 
forty-eight hours, but in many cases on record 
there has been a long delay. The new Pope 
will probably adopt a conciliatory and liberal 
policy. 

An exchange asserts that Paul du Chaillu has 
been intensely amused in watching a ship load- 
ing up for Africa with a cargo of missionaries on 
deck and a cargo of rum below, both going to 
the same place. 





When the market is overflowing, as now, with 
oranges, lemons, bananas, dates, figs, and vari- 
ous other luxuries of similar kind, it is well to 
recall the Spanish proverb, ** Fruit is golden in 
the morning, silver at noon, but lead at night.’’ 
Americans generally incline to eat fruit at night. 
It is suid that dried fruits may appropriately be 
eaten at that time, but that the juicy ones should 
be taken early in the day—best of all, before 
breakfast. If so eaten, they are excellent reme- 
dies for biliousness. 


On the morning of February 14 the old resi- 
dence of Daniel Webster at Marshtield, Massa- 
chusetts, was totally destroyed by fire. Many 
historical relics, a quantity of silver plate, pic- 
tures, and some valuable mementos of Mr. Web- 
ster weresaved. Butthe fine collection of china, 
many pieces of costly antique furniture, and other 
priceless articles of family history were lost. The 
library, fortunately, had been removed some time 
ago. The building was owned by Mrs. Fletcher 
Webster, who occupied it with her son. Not 
far distant is the tomb where the great orator 
was buried. 

Not long ago one of the white elephants of 
the King of Siam died, and, according to custom, 
was buried with the highest funeral honors. One 
hundred Buddhist priests officiated at the cere- 
mony, and the body was conveyed to its last 
resting-place accompanied by a procession of 
thirty state barges. 


The ‘‘passage of the Dardanelles,”’ as the 
phrase is ordinarily used, refers to the fortitica- 
tions in distinction from the straits. In the 
seventeenth century four forts were built at the 
entrance of the straits, to prevent the approach 
of war ships to Constantinople. The two north- 
ern ones, to which alone the term ‘‘ Castles’? of 
the Dardanelles is sometimes applied, are Con- 
stantinople’s best defense. The “ passage of the 
Dardanelles’’ has always been regarded as a dan- 
gerous and difficult matter, yet it has been ac- 
complished several times. 

A false alarm of fire given by a thoughtless 
person in a crowded circus at Calais, France, re- 
sulted in the death of about a dozen persons and 
the serious injury of many others. As usual in 
such cases, there was a panic, a rush for the 
doors, and as one of the principal exit doors 
opened inward, a fatal jam followed, and the vic- 
tims were crushed to death. 





At a recent meeting of the trustees of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art a resolution was 
adopted to the effect that although the Castel- 
lani Collection would be a most valuable addi- 
tion to the treasures of the Museum, the price 
asked for it precluded the possibility of its pur- 
chase. This decision will cause much regret. 





On February 13 a British fleet of six vessels 
passed through the Dardanelles, two of the iron- 
clads remaining at Gallipoli, and four mooring 
at Princes’ Islands, in the Sea of Marmora, 
about thirteen miles from Constantinople. This, 
of course, was a provocation to Russia, and there 
seemed danger of hostilities between England 
and Russia. A few days later, however, orders 
were sent to the Russian head-quarters not to 
oceupy Gallipoli, and the British fleet was with- 
drawn from the Princes’ Islands, and anchored 
in the bay of Moudania, on the Asiatic coast, 
about forty miles from Constantinople. The 
town of Moudania, situated on the bay, is the 
sea-port of Broussa, which is about twenty miles 
distant, and famed for its beautiful situation and 
its silk manufactures. 





The Papal Conclaves, as They Were, and as They 
Are, a work of T. Adolphus Trollope, recently 
published in England, gives many interesting 
details of proceedings in the Conclave. During 
the entire session every possible care is taken to 
prevent the cardinals from communicating with 
each other, and even the dinners are *‘ adminis- 
tered’’ separately by a ‘‘ dapifer”’ (a bringer of 
the feast), by whom each cardinal is attended. 
The dinners are severally examined by an official, 
before they are taken into tne cells, to see that 
no scrap of writing or message of any kind is 
conveyed in the vianas. Any letters which may 
come in from the outer world are first read by a 
board of prelates before the cardinals can have 
them, and the most scrupulous care is taken in 
every way to prevent all communication with 
the outer world, all the officers, conclavists, and 
others acting and fulfilling their duties under 
solemn vows and oaths. Three hours after sun- 
set, at the last ringing of a signal bell, the junior 
master of the ceremony calls out, ‘* Jn cellum, 
domini !’—* To your cells, my lords!’ And all 
retire again to rest. 
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id Mrs. Wadman, holding 


andkerchief to her left ¢ 
door of my uncle T 


aying which Mrs. 
Wadman edged herself 
close in beside my un- 
cle Toby, and squeezing 
herself down upon the 
corner of his bench, she 
gave him an opportuni- 


rising up. 

““Do look into it,’ 
said she. 

“ Hon soul! thou 
didst look into it with 
as much innocency of 
heart as ever a child 
looked into a raree-show 
box; and ’twere as much 
of asin to have hurt thee. 

“If a man will be 
peeping of his own ac- 
cord into things of that 
nature, I’ve nothing to 
say to it. My uncle 
Toby never did; and I 
will answer for him that 
he would have sat qui- 
etly upon a sofa from 
June to January, with 

fine as the 
Thracian Rhodope’s be- 
side him, without being 
able: to tell whether it 
was a black or blue o 
The difficulty was to get 
my uncle Toby to look 
at one at all. 

“Tis surmounted. 
And I see him yonder, 
with his pipe pendulous 
in his hand, and the ash- 
es falling out of it, look- 
ing and looking, then 
rubbing his eyes and 
looking again, with twice 
the good nature that 
Galileo ever looked for 
a spot in the sun. In 
yain ! for by all the pow- 
ers that ate the or- 
gan, Widow Wadman’s 
left eye shines this 
ment as 
right. There is neither 
mote, nor sand, nor dust, 
nor chaff, nor speck, nor 
particle of opaque mat- 
ter floating init. There 
is nothing, my dear pa- 
ternal uncle, but one 
lambent, delicious fire, 
furtively shooting out 
from every part of it in 
all directions into thine. 
If thou lookest, Uncle 
Toby, in rch of this 
mote one moment lon- 
ger, thou art undone. 

“*T protest, madam, 
said my uncle Toby, ‘I 
“an see nothing what- 
ever in your eye. 

“Tt is not in the 
white,’ s: Mrs. Wad- 
man, j 
looked 
main into the pupil. 

“Now of all the eyes 
that were ever created, 
from your own, madam, 
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of Canton 


WAS cay 


ster, a 
and a hired man. 
spoke English fairly, 
and admitted the 
session of a h 
who “hab got 
(had business) in Can- 
ton. The men of the 
boat population go to 

ailors in junks 

or on foreign ships, and 

of them have 

ated to America, 

against 

their residence on shore 
are unknown. 

The only hotel at 
Canton is on the island 
of Ho-nan, directly op- 
posite the city, not far 
from a famous Buddhist 
monastery. We make 
eo . 
ment, and find an 


y; 
which reminds us of the 
pylon of an Egyptian 
temple. The monks 


course, fish and 
the second 


e with | 


itors Vv 
In one it 
the sacred 


of sanctity. 
an inclosure of 
due ¢ 
and doves, but I could 
not see that they we 
unlike the profane bi 
of similar spe in oth- 
er lands. The monks 
ieve in cremation, 
re shown the 
ovens where the remains 
of the good men are re- 
duced to ashes. No- 


with the 
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j ing the ash- 
, which 
refully gathered and 
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the next. Card-cases, fans, and other things are 
cut with sharp tools; sometimes the workman 
follows a design drawn upon the ivory, and at 
others he works entirely by the eye. The carv- 
ings on sandal-wood are made after the same 
manner as those upon ivory; but as the material 
is softer, the work is performed with greater 
rapidity. 

We can spend a great deal of time in the shops, 
and find something new and interesting at every 
step. The dealers are never weary of exhibiting 
their wares, as they have l@arned by long experi- 
ence that the best way to tempt customers is by 
showing their work and allowing the fullest op- 
portunity of examining it. Porcelain shops are 
numerous, and there is an enormous quantity of 
vases and other articles in each establishment, a 
large portion being specially designed for foreign 
tastes. The porcelain shops are generally of two 
stories, and the best goods are kept on the upper 
floor, where a customer must go to see them. 
In Canton one finds that many of the streets 
have each its specialty, one being devoted to silk 
shops, another to ivory-workers, and another to 
lacquer-ware or cases of camphor-wood, In this 
respect the resemblance to Damascus and Cairo 
is nearer than in any other city of China. 

We visit several temples, but none have any 
special attractions ; we enter a mandarin’s court, 
where a poor wretch, led with a chain around his 
neck, as one might lead a dog, is brought up for 
sentence. As he crouches before the judge he is 
awarded twenty blows with the bamboo, and they 
are then and there administered, Instruments 
of torture are piled at the door of the court-room, 
and a very brief glance shows us that the way of 
the transgressor in China is hard indeed. But it 
is whispered that justice is tempered with mercy 
when the culprit or his friends can pay for the 
latter quality in its unstrained form; and medi- 
tating on the difference between Chinese customs 
and those of our own land, we will return to our 
hotel. 





OLD LETTERS. 
Ay, better burn them. What does it avail 
To treasure the dumb words 80 dear to us? 
Like dead leaves tossed before the autumn gale 
Will be each written page we cherish thus 
When Time's great wind has swept them all away— 
The smiles, loves, tears, and hatreds of to-day. 


Living, we hoard our letters, holding them 

Sacred and safe as almost sentient things ; 
So strong the yearning tide of grief to stem, 

So true when doubt creeps in or treason stings; 
Parting may emile, such golden bridge between ; 
Change can not come, where such stamped faith has 

been. 
Dying, we leave them to our children’s care, 

Our well-prized solace, records of the time 
When life lay spread before us, rich and fair, 

And love and hope spoke prophecies sublime ; 
Lore slowly gathered through laborious hours, 
Wit's playful flashes, sweet poetic flowers. 


All these to us, to us—and for a while 
Our loved will guard the casket where they lie, 
Glancing them over with a tearful smile, 
Touching their yellowing foldings tenderly; 
A little while; but Life and Time are strong— 
Our dearest can not keep such vigils long. 


And by-and-by the cold bright eves of youth, 
Lighting on such old flotsam of the past— 

The shattered spars of trust and hope and truth 
On the blank shore of Time's great ocean cast— 
Will read and judge, with nanght of soft behooving, 

Dissecting, sneering, any thing but loving. 


So let us burn them all—the tottering words 

The guided baby fingers wrote us first, 
The school-boy scribble, lines the man affords 

To the old eyes that watched, old hands that nursed, 
The girl's sweet nonsense, confidence of friend, 
And these, our own, ours only, till the end. 


Heap them together; one last fervent kiss, 
Then let them turn, ere we do, into dust, 
Ashes to ashes. Well and wise it is, 
To meet the end that comes, as come it must, 
And leave no relics to grow gray and rotten, 
Waiting the certain doom of the forgotten. 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 
[From ovr Own Corresronpent. } 

A royal Trousseau.—Funeral Pomp.—Mr. Stanley and 
the Geographical Society.—The Voltaire Centenary. 
—The Prince of Orange.—Hereditary Transmission. 

\ J HAT a different signification has “ poverty” 

when applied to the great and the small! 

Spain is supposed to be bankrupt; and, indeed, 

if it were a commercial establishment, trading as 

Alfonso & Co., instead of a nation, would undoubt- 

edly be an insolvent concern, Yet what sums 

has the head of the firm been spending on his 
wife's trousseau / The young lady’s “stays” have 
been exhibited for a week in a milliner’s shop in 
the Calle Mayor. They are of satin, trimmed with 
Valenciennes lace, and embroidered with seed- 
pearls, and must have cost a pretty penny. Her 
mantle is of crimson velvet, embroidered with the 
lion and tower of Spain, and is put down in the 
little bill at £3000. The happy bridegroom has 
ordered certain “ toilettes” for her in silk, satin, 
and velvet, which alone come to £6000. It is not 
customary “in the best circles” for the géntle- 
man to provide the lady’s clothes, but then her 
father, though he is one of the richest men in 

Europe, will not do it. “ Money is tight, he has 

a bill to meet, and his fortune is rather locked up 

at present.” (As to giving largesse to the poor, 

which is usual on such occasions in Spain, the 

Due de Monpensier says “he never heard of such 

a thing.”) And then Queen Isabella does not 

approve of the young woman, and can not be ex- 

pected to draw her purse strings. 

Whatever may be said against the lavishness 
of this needy young King, it is better to squander 
money on the living than to waste it, as so many 
of us do who are not monarchs, upon the dead. 
The Bishop of Lichfield, in consecrating a ceme- 





tery the other day, took occasion to speak of the 
“ ostentation, pomp, and ceremony” of our funer- 
als in a very just manner. Among our poor the 
living are starved to provide tawdry superfluities 
for their departed dear ones, who only need their 
love and regret ; nor is it only out of misdirected 
affection that those expenses are incurred; it is 
from fear of Mrs. Grundy, who exercises as great 
an influence in Seven Dials as in Belgrave Square. 
We must all be “ respectably” interred—that is, 
with all the hateful paraphernalia of the under- 
taker—or our sorrowing relatives will be censured 
for it. When death is in the house, even people 
of independent spirit are apt to give way to the 
tyrannies of custom, and those who purvey os- 
trich plumes and prancing horses and red-nosed 
mutes are well accustomed to take advantage of 
this weakness. To object to any thing that may 
seem intended to do honor to the departed ap- 
pears at such times to be a slight upon their mem- 
ory. So weak are we in these matters, and so 
strong is custom, that we have little hope of eman- 
cipation from our fetters. Yet I wish that some 
one would republish the “ Raven in the Happy 
Family,” which came out in the first volume of 
Household Words, and was without doubt the 
work of the Master-hand, though it does not ap- 
pear among his collected sketches. The whole 
case is put there far stronger than any bishop 
can put it, and with a sarcastic drollery that Dick- 
ens has never surpassed. 

The Royal Geographical Society have, it ap- 
pears, “caved in,” as regards Mr. Stanley. It 
was their original intention, it is said, to have de- 
clined to receive him without a full explanation 
of those vigorous measures he took on a certain 
occasion against the “ natives,” which some have 
called a “ massacre.” The explorer was sounded, 
I believe, on this point, but replied point-blank 
that he would place himself in no respect in the 
position of an accused person. The savants of 
Paris had welcomed him with enthusiasm, his 
own countrymen had telegraphed to him their 
approval and congratulations, and he could posi- 
tively do without the countenance of the Geo- 
graphical Society, even in London itself. There 
was a time when the R. G. S. could patronize him 
with impunity. He has doubtless not forgotten 
a certain occasion when one member of that au- 
gust body, introducing him to a public meeting, 
expressed a hope that “it would hear no sensa- 
tionalism ;” but those days are past, and Mr. I. 
M. Stanley has found his legs. 

The French Exhibition is, it seems, to have a 
counter-attraction in a museum which is to be 
opened to commemorate Voltaire’s centenary, and 
which will display whatever can be found per- 
taining to him. His dramas are to be played 
gratis at the theatres, and lectures are to be deliv- 
ered on him by the best orators. Moreover, the 
essence of his philosophical ideas is to be con- 
centrated in a little volume, and spread broad- 
cast through the country at a frane a copy. The 
whole, of course, is intended as a demonstration 
against the clerical party. It will be interesting 
to observe how far the enthusiasm will fall short 
of what it was in 1778, when the living man was 
smothered in rose leaves. 

I have reason to believe that the report of the 
engagement of the Princess Beatrice to the Prince 
of Orange is not only “ premature,” but baseless. 
That distinguished personage, though no saint, 
has been often likened to a prophet, as having no 
honor in his own country; but the misfortune is 
that he is no more fortunate in other countries in 
this respect. A greater contrast in character and 
conduct to the Prince of Orange with which this 
country was once associated it would be impossi- 
ble to find. 

I am sorry to read that the Queen has been 
permitted by her advisers to accept a copy of The 
Poet Closes Christmas Book ; they are probably 
unaware of the mere doggerel that this personage 
produces under the name of poetry. It would 
have been much better and cheaper to send him 
a five-pound note, if he needs it, than to allow 
her Majesty’s name to be associated, however 
formally, with such a bard, about whom, more- 
over, one grievous mistake has been already com- 
mitted in a government pension bestowed one 
day and withdrawn the next. Would it be too 
much to ask that the British court should ap- 
point a literary adviser in these matters, who 
might also be of great use in revising epistolary 
communications after the Prime Minister has 
suggested the materials ? 

In March next is to be solemnized at West- 
minster Abbey the union of a son of Alfred Ten- 
nyson with a daughter of Frederick Locker. In 
future years here will be a great opportunity for 
the believers of “hereditary transmission” to 
prove their theory. For of course they will prove 
it in any case. If the offspring of this happy 
“couplet” are poets and poetesses, they will say, 
“Did we not say so?” If, on the other hand, 
the boys turn out to be “ plungers,” and the girls 
ladies of fashion, it will 3e argued that the excep- 
tion proves the rule. 

I calculate that about once in three years the 
circumstance of one’s having had a university ed- 
ucation proves advantageous. It may enable one 
to detect a classical misquotation, or to pronounce 
a new word (such as “octopus’’) differently from 
every body else with a sense of confidence, and 
it only costs a thousand pounds. Last week the 
students of the classics scored one, for they found 
what the vulgar call a “blooming error” in the 
usually erudite columns of the Zimes newspaper. 
Its report of Mr. Gladstone’s Oxford speech made 
the Right Honorable gentleman say that the “ Hu- 
manities” were sometimes called the “Furies.” 
As he was speaking of Turkish humanities, this 
did not seem altogether unlikely, but what I ven- 
ture to imagine he did say was the * Eumenides.” 
How Mr. Gladstone himself must have shuddered 
at this misrepresentation of his scholarship! His 
feelings must have been only less poignant than 
those of the poet who found his “dimple on her 
chin” transformed to “ pimple.” 





It is generally imagined that the phrase, “ Your 
face is your fortune,” is only applicable to the fe- 
male sex, but I am told (by a gentleman who is 
so theatrical that he even attends morning per- 
formances) that there is at least one exception to 
this rule. The man who plays Pickwick, in the 
famous breach of promise trial often acted at 
the Gaiety Theatre, is chosen for that part wholly 
and solely from his likeness to the immortal face 
which Seymour drew and Phiz perpetuated. He 
is no more an actor, it seems, than I am, but an 
individual in quite another line of business, who 
is hired for this occasion only to “look” his char- 
acter, and to exclaim, “I will never pay a far- 
thing,” when the play is over. I wish I was like 
somebody of dramatic importance, that I might 
turn an honest penny as easily. Partial friends, 
indeed, do say— But there! Shakspeare did not 
describe himself in his plays, so the similarity is 
useless, 

The lady who got her horse shod with gold in 
Edinburgh has taken it to Spain, it seems, along 
with £8000 in English sovereigns. So much mon- 
ey has never been seen in the country since the 
French left it, and the national excitement is pro- 
digious. It is fortunate for her that this is the 
case, as the police now form her body-guard, or 
else “ the Carlist brigands on the frontier,” we are 
told, “ would have cut her throat long ago.” She 
insists on staying at a small inn in a wretched 
village, where she amuses herself by throwing 
money from her windows to be scrambled for by 
the children. If her horse “ threw a shoe,” what 
real “luck” it would be to find it! and if the 
French philosopher’s view be correct, that a wife 
is all the better for being a fool, what a splendid 
opportunity she affords to bachelors ! 

Mr. Albert Grant’s magnificent mansion is still, 
it seems, to lack an imperial or even a noble ten- 
ant. I hear it has been purchased by a “ self- 
made” individual, who left Ireland in his boy- 
hood with—or even without—the traditional half 
crown, and has made his pile in the Great Re- 
public. If this be so, there will still, perhaps, be 
somebody to “talk about” this season in good 
humor and not in malice, and who has not run 
away with his neighbor's wife. 

R. Kemste, of London, 








A JERSEY PASTORAL. 


N ISS MARGARET stood before the black- 
a board, on which her quick fingers had set 
an algebraic formula. It was a commonplace 
statement enough, not above the comprehension 
of the round-eyed urchins on the recitation bench. 
But to her it seemed to have reference to her 
new experience, z standing, perhaps, for the un- 
known quantity of Mr. Brayton Eliot’s affection. 
And if a—6 equalled z, that might signify that 
one side of the difficulties that beset her would 
counterbalance the other, and so a solution of her 
troublesome personal equation be reached. In 
these days all the text-books were a sort of pal- 
impsest to her happy eyes. Under the bald lists 
of names and places in the geography her imagi- 
nation beheld pictures of far countries bathed in 
the light that never was on sea or land. Beneath 
the barren record of battles and dynasties in the 
history, she read tales of love and struggle and 
attainment which the musty scribe had never 
written. Even the arid waste of grammar stretch- 
ed above warm human instincts, breathing in the 
poetry and rhetoric of the “examples under this 
rule.” And life had such a spring in joyousness 
as made her teaching a delight and a reward. 
The children, catching a reflection of her mood, 
studied with an enthusiasm which no previous 
laborer in the vineyard of School District No. 17, 
town of New Milburn, had been able to inspire. 
In fact, this was the model school of the county, 
as the school-house was its wonder. 

Miss Margaret could not abide ugliness. It 
was like a rude hand sweeping across the harmo- 
nies of her nature. She had persuaded the trust- 
ees, with difficulty—the New Milburn yeomanry 
not being susceptible to esthetic considerations— 
to paint the walls of her one room a soft warm 
gray, moving them thereto with the argument that 
paint was a more durable finish than the hideous 
whitewash on whose inheritance she had entered. 
With her own deft hands she had framed a score 
of fine wood-engravings whereof she had regret- 
fully robbed her file of the Bazar. Her scant 
purse had furnished shades for the staring win- 
dows, and set ivies climbing over the stingy cas- 
ings. Out of an old merino gown she had con- 
trived a chair-cushion, a table-cover, a draped 
bracket or two, whose soft maroon folds rejoiced 
her heart. She showed the big boys how to cut 
and lay sods, and turned the indecent desolation 
about the unpainted building into a restful bit of 
greenery. She planted creepers all around the 
incommodious box which District No. 17 thought 
quite good enough to be the daily home of sacred 
childhood, and all summer it had been hid in a 
tangle of blossom and odor. 

The children, poor little starvelings, accustom- 
ed to the blank hideousness of a country school- 
house, looked on, amazed, while this transforma- 
tion was wrought. But that love of the beautiful 
which lives, however dormant, in every child’s 
heart, responded at once to the appeal. To care 
for the ivies, to dust the pictures, to polish the 
desks, to water the vines, were rewards of merit 
eagerly sought. And the horde of young barba- 
rians who had been the terror and the despair of 
Miss Margaret's predecessors daily appeared with 
shining morning faces, clean hands, civil saluta- 
tions, and a farther advance into civilization. 
Moreover, on Wednesday afternoons she taught 
them French and German in an ingenious Kinder- 
garten sort of way, at once fascinating and be- 
guiling. So that now, at the close of her first 
half year, the elder ones spoke both languages 
in a simple but correct fashion. 

Of course these things could not be done in a 
corner, The school became town talk, and then 





town fashion. Squire Eliot, the great man of 
the village three miles away, whose hobby was 
the education of the masses, drove out to visit it, 
and was so impressed with the value of the new 
order of things, as illustrated by the wonderful 
blonde braids, varying color, blue eyes, dimples, 
and soft voice of the pretty mistress, that he in- 
structed his fastidious daughters to call upon her. 
They came, they saw, and they too were con- 
quered. Having begun the voyage of discovery 
under protest, they ended by insisting that Miss 
Margaret should spend the following Saturday 
and Sunday with them. And on that Saturday 
and Sunday Clotho wound the distaff of her life 
with golden thread, and Lachesis began a pattern 
of such color and splendor as the little maid’s 
own riotous fancy had never contrived. 

For Prince Brayton Eliot, the only son and 
heir to King John Eliot’s throne and treasury, 
had that very week returned from his travels 
abroad. He was very handsome and very agree- 
able, as became a true prince. And he no sooner 
beheld his sisters’ captive than he incontinently 
fell in love with her. If she did not then and 
there recognize and reciprocate this sudden ardor, 
it was because it would have seemed to her all 
one to love some bright particular star and think 
to wed it, he was so above her. 

For to Miss Margaret’s inexperience the old 
Eliot mansion—with its wide halls, its great, 
high-studded rooms, its carved wainscots and 
painted ceilings and noiseless carpets, its count- 
less books and pictures and bronzes, its organ 
and piano, its billiard-room and conservatory— 
seemed an Aladdin’s palace of splendor. And 
the Misses Eliot, gliding in rustle and gleam of 
silk, or stitching at some glowing embroidery 
with slender jewelled fingers, or playing noble 
difficult music with graceful ease, were the prin- 
cesses, whom the sumptuousness of their state 
well became. She had an innate tact which 
saved her from awkwardness among these un- 
familiar appliances, her habit of authority lent 
her self-command, and her controlled intense en- 
joyment gave her that low-toned satisfaction with 
her surroundings which seemed to her hosts the 
perfection of good-breeding. 

So the little visit sped rosy-winged. And on 
many a following Saturday Miss Eliot’s pony- 
phaeton stopped at the little farm-house to bear 
Miss Margaret off on the straight road to para- 
dise. All too soon, indeed, did Prince Brayton 
put off his coronet, doff his ermine, and go to 
town, like any even Christian, to dig and delve 
among the dry bones of the law. But he took 
with him, among less valuable possessions, the 
memory of many a duet, and twilight talk, and 
hint of improvement in his French and German. 
For he had found, to his amazement, that this 
untravelled girl spoke both languages with an 
idiomatic freedom and grace which made his 
school-taught phrases seem vapid and childish. 
And when the old squire praised her genius for 
hard work, she colored, and said, hastily, “ Oh, 
it is not hard work. My mother was born in 
Germany. We always spoke German at home. 
And my step-father was a French refugee. I 
have spoken French with him since I was ten 
years old.” 

But this was the only reference to her family 
she had ever been heard to make. And there 
was a certain dignified reticence about her which 
made it impossible to ask her questions about 
any personal matter. Miss Julia Eliot, who elab- 
orated histories for all her acquaintances from a 
very cobweb of information, as Agassiz construct- 
ed a mammoth from a fragmentary bone, was cer- 
tain that this second marriage was a mercenary 
one on the part of the accomplished refugee, and 
an unhappy one on both sides, and that Miss Mar- 
garet had preferred to earn her dinner of herbs 
in peace rather than to partake of the stalled ox 
of the homestead and hatred therewith. And 
though the family laughed at her divination, they 
came to accept her theory. 

The barometer of sisterly pride and affection 
is a sensitive instrument. Every variation in 
Master Brayton’s emotional atmosphere faithful- 
ly recorded itself there. And the Eliot girls 
“talked it over” in the seclusion of their bed- 
rooms, z7# being the unconcealed admiration of 
the eligible youth for the ineligible little school- 
mistress. Miss Eliot espoused few causes, but 
could fight battles royal for her few. She was a 
proud woman—proud of her race and proud of 
her ladyhood. She believed in clean blood, and 
almost in class privileges. But money had no 
part in her estimate of gentility. Miss Julia was 
a warm-hearted iconoclast, who worshipped the 
memory of Thomas Jefferson, supported all re- 
forms with purse and speech, and shrunk visi- 
bly from reformers. She loathed long hair, wide 
shirt collars, doubtful finger-nails, tasteless rai- 
ment, but poverty was as accidental a matter to 
her as riches. A gentleman, a lady, in a serge 
robe and a rope girdle, she would have received 
with pleasure. But no wealth could condone 
vulgarity. 

“Grace,” she said, after Miss Margaret’s third 
visit, “have you observed that King Cophetua is 
fain to call Penelophon out of his high window ?” 

“T have observed that her ‘goune of gray’ is 
a royal robe in his eyes. But he will not call her 
until he has a home of his own to give her. He 
is not the man to live on his father.” 

“ And you don’t object, you dear Grace ?” 

“Object, child? Do you fancy that the boy 
will ask leave of us to marry? It is a question 
for him and one other. But he is of imagination 
all compact. He will deify any woman whom he 
admires. He is too unselfish to suspect self- 
seeking. He will be very rich some day. So, 
you see, he is the legitimate prey of husband- 
hunters. I should be only too glad if his mind 
holds. Miss Hoffmann is very pretty, in spite of 
alpaca and harsh white linen. In silk and lace 
she would be radiant. She is very accomplished 
for a girl of her years. She is genuine. More 
than all to me, she is a lady. I suppose all the 
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rest would go for nothing if she came of a vulgar 
race, and had the sham-genteel stamp upon her 
which such breeding always imprints. Of course 
I thought it all over before I invited her the sec- 
ond time.” 

“Oh, you sensible Grace! Now it did not oc- 
cur to me till I heard them singing together last 
night, and then it seemed a pity that two such 
voices should not sing on together, forever sing, 
to misquote Browning. And papa?” 

“Oh, papa already decks in captive bonds her 
chariot wheels. If he had doubts before, her 
capital whist-playing would have resolved them. 
A woman who plays whist well is to him a mod- 
el of all the virtues. He thirsts in silence for 
weeks of evenings of uninterrupted doubles and 
singles and rubs.” 

“*Plato, thou reasonest well,’ and as I am in 
bonds to her already, the sense of the meeting 
seems unanimous. But Aunt Rachel will glare 
like a Gorgon on Penelophon, partly because of 
the ‘goune of gray,’ but more because she has al- 
ways intended Brayton for Sara Winthrop. Sara 
will have half her money, and she would give 
Brayton the other half to set them up at house- 
keeping to-morrow, and bestow herself on the 
happy pair for the remainder of her virtuous 
days. Sara is handsome, and he would never 
have seen how unamiable, till she had a province 
of her own to misrule. It’s a comfort to think 
we are saved from that alliance. But woe betide 
us if Rachel the avenger find the traitor here.” 

Brayton had been gone a month by the alma- 
nac, however, and a year by Miss Margaret’s reck- 
oning of regret, when Aunt Rachel came for her 
annual setting to rights of the affairs of the uni- 
verse so far as contained in New Milburn. She 
came, bringing her handsome niece, intent on 
conquest and pillage. But when Saturday after 
Saturday brought no Brayton, when her brother 
had been rated and re-rated for his too easy man- 
agement of his estates, when her elder niece’s 
light-handed housekeeping had been duly and 
daily denounced as a temptation to theft and a 
premium to eye-service, and when JuKa’s social 
theories and hatred of plain needle-work had ex- 
hausted all familiar forms of diatribe, Aunt Ra- 
chel, who had not an original mind, sighed for 
fresh worlds to conquer. From Margaret Hoff- 
mann’s first entrance into her presence she had 
totally and fluently disapproved of her, and hardly 
had the door closed on the departing guest when 
the indomitable chieftain sounded her slogan. 

“Of course you know all about this young 
woman who appears to be received as a daugh- 
ter in your house, John ?” she observed, settling 
herself in her chair as one not to be put off with 
generalities. 

“T know that she’s the cleverest girl in this 
town, Rachel, and the prettiest, and the best 
whist-player. There’s not so much cleverness 
and prettiness in New Milburn that we can af- 
ford to neglect it.” 

“ John,” returned his sister, severely, “I some- 
times believe that you are a Fourierite. I have 
been studying that girl, and I tell you there’s 
something very queer about her. I asked her 
what Hoffmann family she belonged to, and she 
said, ‘To one you can not possibly know, mad- 
am,’ and colored as if her father had been hung, 
as probably he was. She sings remarkably well, 
I admit, but she knows no instrument. She plays 
cards like a gambler instead of a lady, and I my- 
self believe that she has picked up her accom- 
plishments in some lager-bier garden, and crept 
in here to captivate you or your son.” 

“ By Jove, Rachel,” exclaimed her easy-going 
brother, “this is too much. As my sister and 
my guest, you are privileged to. talk what non- 
sense you please under my roof. But if you hint 
a word to this young lady’s disparagement else- 
where, I shall be driven to ask you to discon- 
tinue your visit. She is my daughters’ friend 
and my charge, if you please, and I'll not have 
her slandered.” 

“Poor John!” sighed Aunt Rachel; “you are 
daft indeed. It is my sad conviction that these 
unhappy girls will have an adventuress for a step- 
mother before New-Year’s. But unkindness shall 
not make me neglect my duty. I will yet un- 
mask that viper in this presence. But I can not 
suffer Sara to meet the creature again, however 
you choose to expose your own daughters. I 
shall take her to Hardwick, and then I shall give 
myself no rest till I have saved you all from your 
stupendous folly.” 

“ Rachel,” cried the angry squire, “you were 
born a meddler, and that’s not your fault, per- 
haps. But don’t meddle with me nor mine. And 
don’t be a fool. I hate fools.” 

In the fullness of time, no Brayton appearing, 
Aunt Rachel departed as she had threatened, the 
vanishing train having brought this letter : 


“Dear Fatuer,—I go to-day into Swift & Mix- 
ter’s offices, at a salary of fifteen hundred dol- 
lars, with more as I am worth it. I think it 
enough to marry on, and shall ask Margaret Hoff- 
mann if she agrees with me, at my earliest lei- 
sure. It seemed proper to consult you, and I sin- 
cerely hope you will approve. But should you 
not, my course must be the same. 

“Yours dutifully and affectionately, 
“Brayton Exior. 

“P.S.—I am sure the girls are fond of her, 

and will be pleased.” 


The squire laughed aloud. “ Dutifully indeed! 
the young dog! and proposes to disobey me if I'll 
give him the least chance! I'll not humor him. 
Here, Grace, Julia—here’s a letter to turn your 
aunt Rachel’s hair gray. It seems you’re not to 
have a step-mother, after all, if this young rebel 
can prevent it.” 

Three long letters answered Brayton’s billet ; 
and on that memorable afternoon when Miss 
Margaret stood, meditative, before her black- 
board, that ardent youth burst iato his father’s 
library, and ruined one of Aunt Rachel’s choicest 





periods. That lady, unexpectedly entering the 
same apartment five minutes before, began at 
once, as if the discussion had but now been 
abandoned. “I told you, John—how de do, 
girls—that you should not marry that viper if I 
could save you. I don’t expect gratitude, but at- 
tention at least. Strike, but hear,” she added, 
suddenly remembering that impressive phrase 
from the ancient reading-book. And at that in- 
stant Brayton appeared. 

“T need not hesitate to go on because Brayton 
may not have known the family peril,” continued 
Aunt Rachel, as soon as she could make herself 
heard. “Iam a believer in special providences, 
and it was an undoubted providence which led 
me to Hardwick, and another which made Sara 
insist on having some preposterous fine washing 
and fluting done at this absurd season. Sister 
Julia sent for a French laundress, who proved to 
be an old German hag, and she did the things 
beautifully. But Julia, who has a craze on the 
subject of the worthy poor, would not let me beat 
down her ridiculous prices, and somehow it came 
out that she had been a Mrs. Hoffmann with a 
raft of children, and had brought them all up on 
nothing, I believe, and one of them had been 
somehow crammed for a teacher, and, in short, 
that’s your precious Miss Hoffmann’s distinguish- 
ed family. The mother is a washer-woman, and 
the step-father is a hedger and ditcher on Julia’s 
place, and there is a grown daughter who is vul- 
garity in person in her flimsy flounces and glass 
jewelry, and there are half a dozen small boys 
who pick up stones on the road, for aught I know. 
And now, John Eliot, if you marry this pinchbeck 
beauty, this old place will be overrun with a horde 
of low-bred German clowns, and your father and 
mother will rise from their graves.” And Aunt 
Rachel, covering her face, sobbed with a real emo- 
tion, while her auditors sat transfixed. The old 
Eliot pride of blood had received a cruel thrust. 
Brayton was the first to speak. 

“Aunt Rachel,” he said, “you have made a 
strange mistake. It was I, and not my father, 
who hoped—who hope—for the honor of Miss 
Hoffmann’s hand. My belief that she could have 
come only of honest and honorable stock did not 
need the confirmation which you have so kindly 
given it. And now let me beg as a further favor 
that you will not discuss the family affairs of my 
future wife, as Iam sure you have not done, out 
of this room.” 

Squire Eliot rose unsteadily and leaned heavily 
against the table. ‘“ You are a noble fellow, Bray- 
ton,” he said, huskily; “the traditions of your 
race spoke there. But we must consider—we 
must consider.” 

“Dear Brayton,” sobbed Julia, “nothing is 
fixed. Let us talk it over by ourselves”—with a 
vicious glance at Aunt Rachel. “It would be 
too dreadful to have that eldest daughter here.” 

“T thought you were a radical, little sister,” 
said Brayton, contemptuously. “Grace, what is 
your advice ?” 

Miss Eliot was pale to the lips. 

“What Margaret Hoffmann was half an hour 
ago, she is at this moment,” she said. “The hard- 
ships and the heroism of her mother can not de- 
grade her. I trust they have ennobled her. We 
all thought her a fit wife for you yesterday; and 
if this tale bring any touch-stone, it is for you, not 
her.” 

“My splendid girl!’ exclaimed Brayton, and 
kissed her tenderly. 

“Grace,” said Aunt Rachel, recovering her 
speech, “I always thought you the most aristo- 
cratic girl I knew. You can’t abide common 
people or common ways. I believe you are all 
crazy together about this peasant girl, this no- 
body, this mud-sill, and I won’t stay in a private 
mad-house. But I warn you that you'll be town’s 
talk, ay, and town’s laughter.” 

“‘ Julia,” said the old squire, as the door closed, 
“Grace and Brayton have always ruled us. Re- 
bellion is madness at this late day. And—by 
Jove! one thinks of Philip Sidney and the rest 
of those loyal hearts. But they were all moon- 
struck, and so are we. Brayton, go and bring 
Margaret home to tea.” 


Miss Margaret’s problem still remained on the 
blackboard, but school had been dismissed when 
an imperious young man requested it twice over. 
And that young lady heard, with drooping head 
and flushed cheeks, a petition quite different from 
any to which those walls commonly lent ears. 
Yesterday Mr. Brayton Eliot would have wooed 
like a king commanding. To-day he pleaded 
with an absolute humility. Presently she lifted 
her flower-like head and said, proudly, “ You do 
me great honor, Mr. Eliot. But your father, your 
sisters, they have been my kindest friends. But 
they will expect you to look higher for a wife. I 
know how they rate the blue Eliot blood. Mine 
is a very red and common stream; but we in 
whose veins it runs do not abuse hospitality, and 
steal honors not meant for us.” 

Brayton laughed. ‘“‘ My sister Grace could not 
make a haughtier speech than that. But it was 
she and my father who sent me to you.” 

“And you do not ask, nor they, about my fam- 
ily, or want of it? You are not afraid of poor 
and mean relations? Then there is more in 
blood than I thought, and I am sorry, for the 
first time in my life, that I too have not a pedi- 
gree. Dear Brayton, I love you—no, no—hear me 
through—and I do not intend to marry you. I did 
mean to, if you should ever ask me, and the very 
thought that you might has glorified my life. 
But your own generosity resolves me to lay no 
such burden on it as I might entail. 

“‘My mother was a pastor’s daughter, and my 
father was a teacher in Germany, and both very 
common people, I know, but not illiterate or vul- 
gar. They were dreadfully poor, and they thought 
America a land of gold, and came hither with 
three little ones. Three more were born here. 
They prospered, and bought a little farm in time, 
and we children should all have started fairly 





well, but father was killed, and Mutter—dear Mut- 
ter!—she worked terribly; but we lost the farm 
under a mortgage, and kept only the great gar- 
den. I can’t tell you all she did. But we never 
went hungry or cold. And I, who longed, who 
starved for books, she contrived that I should go 
to school always. I was ten years old when she 
married Monsieur Michel. He was a gentleman 
in his own country, I think. But he was poor 
when he came here, and he could find work only 
on the railroad. One day he was hurt, and moth- 
er took him in to save him from going to the poor- 
house. He was very grateful, and he could not 
pay. He taught me French with such pains. 
And as soon as he was able he used to help the 
Mutter out-of-doors, saying it was shame that 
she should do man’s work, she, with her slender 
hands, 

“ Presently they were married, and it was a hap- 
py day forus. M’sieur loved beautiful things so! 
It was he who taught me to frame pictures, and to 
cultivate flowers, and to sing—yes, and to play 
whist, too, which your good father loves, and 
which M’sieur learned in England. But he knew 
not how to earn his bread, except in garden- 
ing and making lovely rustic things, and he does 
that work to-day in Hardwick. Dear M’sieur! 
Nobody ever heard him sigh, and yet I know our 
plain ways used to hurt him so. 

“Two of the little boys died, and the other two 
—thirteen and fifteen now—they help the Mutter 
at home in the summers, and in the winters they 
go to school. And they hope, the one to be an 
artist—M’sieur has taught him to draw so beau- 
tifully—and the other, he would go to the law, 
and I am saving my money for them both. I 
never spoke of my people, for I thought you 
would all despise them. Sir, we live in a poor 
little house not so fine as your father’s stable. 
But it would make me furious to have them de- 
spised ’—her color rising, her blue eyes deepen- 
ing and deepening. ‘I am proud, proud, proud, 
of the Mutter and of M’sieur—as proud as you 
are of all those portraits on your walls. 

“Now I think I was unjust to you. You 
would not despise them. But I am afraid you 
would never understand them. And, oh! dear 
me!” added the little maid, with a swift pang of 
recollection, “‘I know you could never get on 
with Hannah.” 

“And who is Hannah, my loyal little dar- 
ling?” asked Brayton, infinitely amused, infinite- 
ly touched. 

“ Hannah is my sister, older than I, and the best 
girl. But she is not like the rest of us. She 
never could bear books, and, perhaps because she 
worked so hard for us when we were little, she 
seems not to care for any thing but clothes and 
picnics and admiration now. One wouldn’t mind 
that, because she is pretty; but, oh! she does 
wear such dreadful things—chignons and com- 
mon fineries and cheap ear-rings and cotton vel- 
vets. Poor M’sieur! it is as if you struck him 
when Hannah comes before him with a dozen 
colors on. And I suppose your sisters could not 
stay in the same room with her. Sometimes I 
hardly can, and then I feel so base, because she 
used to do all my part of the work, that I might 
study. And she is very proud of me still, though 
she thinks I have no taste in dress,” said the lit- 
tle maid, between laughing and crying. “So 
you see, dear Brayton”—growing suddenly sober 
again—‘‘though I am very grateful to your sis- 
ters and your father for not refusing your suit, I 
love you too much to marry you, for I never 
would desert my own blood, and I never would 
willingly mortify you.” 

“Mignon, mignon, you have made me more 
proud of you than I ever was of all the moulder- 
ing Eliots in the colony, and that is saying much. 
To-night, this moment, you are going home with 
me to my sisters and my old brick of a father, 
and to-morrow I am going home with you to 
Hardwick, to the Mutter and M’sieur.” 

And Brayton went, but alone, since his sisters 
would not spare Margaret. It was easy enough 
to find the ugly cottage of “ Miss Mitchel,” bare 
enough in this bleak November, But Brayton 
saw that the old school-house had found its mod- 
el of greenery here. A tall, angular woman, old 
before her time, was strawing roses in the garden. 

“Tt is Madame Michel, I believe ?” courteously 
standing bare-headed, taking in at a glance the 
boned shoulders, the knotted hands, the shape- 
less figure, the cheap garments, the coarse shoes, 
and seeing also a pale likeness of Margaret’s 
beauty, faded and weather-beaten. 

Madame nodded. “Monsieur brings orders 
from Mees Weentrop, perhaps ?” 

“No, madame. My name is Eliot. I live in 
New Milburn. I wish to marry your daughter 
Margaret, and I came to get your leave,” said 
downright Brayton. 

Madame, gazing steadily at him, turned whiter 
and whiter. “I untershtant it not,” she said at 
length. “You are a zhentlemans, tat is blain. 
But mine leetle Gretchen, mine leetle Gretchen, 
she ees not te laty. Te laties in tis fillage, tey 
know her not. Tey fling her te ceevil worts, te 
salutation, but tey say,‘ Why trouple? ’Tis te 
washer-woman’s taughter.’ You can mean not 
to espouse te leetle Gretchen ?” 

“But, madame, with your leave, that is just 
what I mean. I should like to see the person 
who would refuse to speak to my wife,” said ar- 
rogant twenty-three, bristling. 

“Listen, monsieur. Once I was not te washer- 
woman. When my first man lif he haf tis farm, 
he haf horses, cows, sheeps—all tings. He say, 
‘Rosine, we work hart now, but te children tey 
shall haf te school; tey shall cherish te olt 
beoples py-unt-py.’ Ten he was killed, my first 
man, unt tere was seex mouths to fill, unt my 
two hants to fill tem. I lose my farm, I sell my 
horses, my sheeps, to pay te tebts, for I will not 
tat any shall point te finger to my man’s crave. 
Ten I haf tis house unt te garten. I know well 
to make te garten crow as no odder. Tis man 
say he gif me te chob, unt tat man. Tat spring 





I make tirteen garten here in Hartveek. I get 
one tollar a tay unt my food, unt Hannah she get 
feefty cents, unt Max get feefty. Tat was two 
tollar. Gretchen she was eight year, unt she to 
te work here so neat, unt nurse te paby unt te 
little chap tree year old. It was two months tat 
I only see my paby when he is ashleep, unt tat 
is hartest of all. Ten after tark I do make 
mine own garten. Hannah unt Max tey must 
shleep when te sun go town. So when no moon 
is, leetle Gretchen holt te lantern for me to shpade 
unt hoe, unt she shtudy py te light of it. Unt I 
must haf te manure, unt [ must haf te pedding 
for te cow unt te hay, unt tere is horse none to 
traw te loat. Unt I rig a hant-cart, unt I am te 
horse, unt I traw te muck, unt te leaves—meel- 
yons of leaves—for te pedding, unt I cut te grass 
peside te railroat unt traw tat hay for te cow. 

“Ten te neighbors say: ‘It is too hart. You 
can work not tay unt night. You must gif away 
of te children. Seex is too much for te widow.’ 
But I say, ‘I can choose not. I lofe one so same 
as te odder. Hannah she was te first to come, unt 
Max he is like te fadder, unt Wilhelm he is a 
cripple, unt Gretchen she keeps te house, unt der 
two leetle ones tey could not shpare me. No; I 
shall work in te cart, unt in ter field, unt in ter 
barn-yard, radder.’ But Max unt Wilhelm tey did 
get trowned to make safe anodder boy. Oh, tat 
was te heart-break ! 

“Ten it was one tay I did marry M’sieur, ant 
he would haf me traw te cart no more, but traw 
it with himselluf alone. So I take te linen in- 
stead. But te great beoples will point te finger 
at you, if you espouse my leetle Gretchen, unt say, 
‘Her Mutter is te mule; she pull te cart’ Unt 
you can say not nay.” 

“My dear madame,” cried the headlong Bray- 
ton, “I would I had done any thing half so use- 
ful. Will you ask me to stay to dinner, and in- 
troduce me to M’sieur ?” 


That night there was another family council in 
the Eliot library. 

“In short, father,” concluded Brayton, after a 
long monologue, “ Madame Michel is worthy to be 
Margaret’s mother, and I never met a finer gen- 
tleman than M’sieur, You should have seen 
that little French dinner! Faultless, and cost two 
shillings possibly. Linen as coarse as your can- 
vas, Grace, but white, and a gorgeous poinsetta in 
the middle of the table. The boys are trumps, 
too. On the whole, Mark Tapley would think it 
no credit to be jolly under so mild a dispensation 
of the objectionable.” 

“ And Hannah ?” 

Brayton’s countenance fell. “ Well, I did find 
Hannah a—in fact, girls, Hannah couldn’t well be 


worse. Pretty as a rose, conscious, affected, pert, 
tawdry. I shuddered at the thought of what she 


would make you sensitive women suffer. But I 
should be a poor stick indeed if I couldn’t toler- 
ate any one whom my wife loved. And you shall 
have no obnoxious visitors, girls.” 

“ Brayton,” said Grace, “I have had very shal- 
low views of my kind always. I am ashamed that 
I should have thought of my fellows with pitying 
condescension as my inferiors because of my ac- 
cidental gains. If that heroic Madame Michel 
will not come to see me, I will go to see her. 
Margaret is worth a dozen of such idlers and pre- 
tenders as I, and I shall gladly and heartily honor 
her in her friends.” ; 

“ Even Hannah ?” 

“Even Hannah.” 





USEFUL RECIPES 

Morrrixs.—To one quart of flour (best quality) made 
up at night with cold water add one white of egg beat- 
en to a froth, a lump of butter the size of a hen’s egg, 
and a table-spoonful of yeast. Beat the batter until it 
will not stick to the spoon. Let it rise until morning, 
if made up at night, and either drop from a spoon upon 
a greased griddle to bake, or put in muffin rings. The 
former way is preferred. 

Lemon Conserve.—Pare the rind off your lemons 
very thin. Put double their weight in loaf-sugar. 
Beat them together in a marble mortar until reduced 
to a sort of paste. Pack in tumblers, and cover with 
part of the sugar finely powdered. 

Naptes Bisovurt.—One pound of flour, one pound of 
sugar, one dozen eggs, two glasses of wine, and half a 
Itutmeg grated. Bake in little flat pans, and suffer the 
cakes to harden gradually in the oven until they be- 
come crisp. 

For Tootnacnr.—Two drams of nitrous spirit of 
ether mixed with five drams of alum reduced to an 
impalpable powder. To be applied to the tooth ona 
small piece of raw cotton. 

Carret Wasuing.—Wash your woolen carpets on 
the floor first with milk-warm weak soap-suds, wring- 
ing out your cloth pretty dry. Then follow with a 
bucket of clear water, with which you rinse it. Leave 
open all the windows and let it dry quickly. 

Green Mixture For CoLorinG W atts.—Three pounds 
of blue vitriol, boiled in about three quarts of water; 
four pounds of whiting, to be scalded with the vitriol ; 
a quarter of a pound of chrome yellow, scalded in the 
same manner as the blue mentioned above. A lump 
of alum the size of a hickory nut, melted in two quarts 
of water, to be added the last thing, and carefully in- 
corporated with the coloring materials. In applying 
the color, the walls, if dirty, should be whitewashed 
first, and then dyed. Papered walls to be treated in 
the same manner. The coloring to be applied as rap- 
idly as possible, and no air admitted during the process, 

A Reoter ror Wuitewasu.—Take care, in the first 
place, to slack the lime you are to use entirely under 
water. Dissolve a quarter of a pound of clear glue,in 
a gallon of water; add two gallons more, and put in 
lime enough to make it as thick as milk. After it has 
been well stirred, and the gritty particles have settled 
to the bottom, the whitewash may be poured off, and 
is ready for use. Select a clear day for its applica- 
tion to the walls, which must be previously wiped 
down and cleared of dust. Pnt the wash on three or 
four times, letting each cor’ become dry before the 
other is puton. Thelaste ating on the ceiling should 
be across the light. De.up weather will not do for 
such work. Too generous a use of whitewash can 
not be made on the premises of our plainer dwellings, 
where health and cleanliness are valucd. 
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POMPADOUR PRINCESSE DRESS.—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 
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LADY'S SHORT KILT SUIT (CUT-AWAY JACKET, VEST, SCART, AND YOKE KILT SKIRT).—WITH CUT PAPER PATTERN. 


LADIES’ SPRING SUITS.—[Ser Pace 175.] 
{Cut Paper Patterns of the Pompadour Princesse Dress; and of the Lal's Short Kilt Suit (Cut-away Jacket, Vest, Scarf,and Yoke Kilt Skirt), in Nine Sizes, even Numbers, from 30 to 46 Inches Bust Measure, sent, Prepaid, by Mail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents for each complete Suit.) 

















Marcu 16, 1878.] 





VISITING COSTUME. 


HIS handsome dress is made of very fine 

beige gray cachemire des Indes, trimmed 
with dark marron faille and velvet. The long- 
trained skirt of cachemire measures forty inches 
in length, and is puffed throughout, the gathers 
forming the puffs being held in place behind by 
a ribbon or a strip of the material, which is set 
underneath, on the sides, and down the middle of 
the fronts. They are mounted on each side on a 
band of velvet, richly embroidered with a garland 
of foliage in several shades of marron and Ha- 
vana brown. The bottom is trimmed with two 
pleatings of faille, each two and a half inches 
wide, surmounted by a ruche. A balayeuse of 
muslin and lace is set under the train. 

The habit basque of cachemire is bound with 
marron faille, and trimmed in the back with two 
bows of the same faille bound with silk to match 
the cachemire. The neck is cut square in the 
front and back, so as to show a guimpe of em- 
broidered velvet, over which falls a sailor collar, 
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likewise of velvet, but plain, and edged with a 
narrow pleating of faille, and closed in front by a 
double-faced beige gray and marron ribbon. Sim- 
ilar ribbons finish the embroidered velvet cuffs of 
the faille sleeves. 





AFGHANS AND BED-SPREADS. 


HE day of worsted-work is over. The hide- 

ous little dogs which in days of the past 
stared at us from our footstools, the intricate, 
meaningless designs with their thousand tiny 
stitches which tired our eyes whenever we look- 
ed at our sofa cushions, the screens with their 
wreaths of roses filled in with glass beads, the 
big-flowered stripes which ran down the hacks of 
our chairs—all of which showed only the bad 
taste of their patient producers, and were but 
blots upon the room they were intended to deco- 
rate—have faded into oblivion. In their places 
we find queer little foot-rests with inserted tiles, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 


sofa cushions elaborately embroidered with floss. 
We may vary the color of the chairs in our room, 
but have ceased making patchwork of any one of 
them; our screens are of Japanese make, with 
boldly designed and colored sketches on a silk 
or paper ground. 

What then? Are our worsteds to be entirely 
discarded? Not so: we will still use them as 
decorative agencies, but after other fashions. 
Afghans for the sofa or spreads for the bed are 
not only effective in the room, pleasing the eye 
with a mass of rich, warm color, but they are al- 
ways extremely acceptable presents, appropriate 
for a lady or gentleman alike. That we may 
be gratefully remembered by our tired friend 
when he stretches himself out for his afternoon 
nap under cover of the afghan which we have 
made and presented, let us discuss some of the 
simplest ways of making him one. 

For the afghan which is first to be described 
two colors are needed: our choice, for the pur- 
pose of description, shall be red and gray. In 
the selection of colors, it must be said, we should 
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extra stitch; on arriving at the middle—that is, 
when fourteen stitches are once more on your 
needle—take up two together again. Proceed 
in this manner until you have knit twenty ribs; 
then break off your wool and join on your gray, 
Knit in the same way with this color, and having 
accomplished five or six rows of it, the pattern 
becomes visible. The red is pointed where it be- 
gan (the point being produced by the constant 
putting on of a stitch in the beginning and the 
taking up of two in the middle), and ends in 
two points, between which the gray fits. Knit 
twenty ribs of the gray, then join on red again, 
and so proceed until you have a stripe of eleven 
pieces, six red and five gray, which have all join- 
ed themselves together in points. The stripe 
ends as it began, with red; and that the last end 
may be pointed as well as the first, only eleven 
ribs must be knit in the regular fashion; after 
that number we must begin to narrow by omit- 
ting the additional stitch at the commencement, 
but still taking up the two in the middle. For 





the next stripe begin with the gray wool, and knit 





VISITING COSTUME.—FRONT AND BACK. 


be guided by the prevailing tones of the rcom 
for which we intend our work, also by the co.or- 
ing of the friend for whom it is designed; so 
that if our room is blue, we may not disfigure it 
with purple or green ornamentation, or if our 
friend has red hair, we may not present him witk 
a scarlet or crimson covering. The heavy double 
zephyr is preferable to any other wool ; still, very 
handsome afghans may be made of the German- 
town wool, which is much cheaper and fully as 
durable. To make one of a good, comfortable 
size, that will cover the shoulders as well as feet 
when lying down, one must purchase a pound and 
a half or three-quarters of the worsted in equal 
quantities of each color. 

On a pair of small bone needles set up twenty- 
eight stitches of the red worsted; begin to knit, 
putting on an additional stitch at the start. 
When you have knit half the row, having then 
fourteen stitches on your needle, take up the next 
two stitches together, and then knit plainly on to 
the end. Begin the next row, as before, with an 





1a like manner, ending at the eleventh piece with 
gray also. Then crochet the two stripes together, 
using either the red or gray wool, as your fancy 
dictates. The red pieces will be opposite the 
gray pieces, and vice versa, and the effect is ex- 
tremely pretty for so simple a design. After all 
the stripes, thirteen in number, are completed and 
crocheted together, finish with knotted fringe, 
red on the red points and gray on the gray points, 
or of one of the solid colors. Cardinal and ma- | 
roon contrast handsomely for an afghan of this | 
description, also blue and black, or blue and white. 
Another style of bed or sofa covering may be 
made of all the odds and ends of worsteds which 
have collected for many years past. The small- 
est lengths will come in play; tie them together, 
four inches of blue, five yards of yellow, half a 
yard of red, ete., etc. Make a chain of three hun- 
dred and fifty stitches, and put into each one a 
long double crochet stitch. Crochet as many 
rows, still in the variegated colors, as will make 








a stripe a quarter of a yard in width, then, throw- 
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ing aside your colors, join on black wool, and cro- 
chet a black stripe of the same width. Continue 
in this manner until you have five of the varie- 
gated stripes and four of the black, then finish 
with black fringe. This afghan is appropriately 
called a “crazy.” 

Formerly, a silken bed-spread was a work of 
time. Made of tiny squares, diamonds, and ob- 
longs of all colors carefully overhanded together, 
it was a mountain of labor to contemplate, and 
only the patient fingers of the grandmother or 
maiden aunt could find time or opportunity to ac- 
complish it. Recently, however, several patterns 
have been invented which unite simplicity with 
beauty, and can be made with ease in a short 
time. We will describe one of this style, which 
is to be made of odd pieces of black velvet and 
two shades of silk or satin. 

Cut first a piece of old muslin seven inches 
square, then a piece of velvet two inches and a 
half square. Lay the velvet in the centre of the 
muslin square and baste it carefully down, tak- 
ing care that it shall lie perfectly flat. We will 























suppose that our silks are plain blue and striped 
blue and white. Cut strips from each on the 
bias one inch in width. Lay the edge of the 
striped silk on the edge of the velvet, sew them 
together, muslin and all, lay a strip of cotton bat- 
ting of the same width on the silk, then turn the 
silk over on the right side and baste it down on 
the muslin. Follow these instructions on the op- 
posite edge of the velvet square. Then sew 
strips of plain blue on the other velvet edges, 
taking in the striped silk at each end, line them 
with cotton batting, turn them over, and baste 
them down. Begin again with the striped silk, 
always laying the striped silk on itself, and the 
same with the plain blue, and always sewing the 
striped edges first and the plain edges last, un 
til we have four rows on each side, which over- 
lap each other in a very pretty style. These will 
completely fill the seven-inch square of muslin. 
Having made several of these squares, we are 
naturally desirous of seeing their effect when 
united. Sew them together in a line, putting the 
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plain blue edges together. When enough squares 
have been made for a second line (seven will 
make the spread sufficiently wide), piece them 
aftér the manner of the first line, and then sew 
the two long lines together by the striped edges. 
Great care must be taken to make the figures fit. 
Kight rows, with seven squares in the row, mak- 
ing fifty-six squares in all, will make the spread 
of a proper size. It can be lined with any old 
silk or soft thin woolen goods, and finished with 
a velvet binding or a gathered ribbon ruffle. 

Many charming combinations of color can be 
made in this kind of spread—gray silk and red 
satin, yellow and brown, gray and green—and 
the writer has seen one in shaded pinks, the 
strips nearest the velvet being of the darkest 
shade, and so gradating up through the four rows, 
each succeeding strip being lighter than the pre- 
vious one, 

These spreads are very easily and quickly 
made, they are very ornamental in the room, and 
there can be no more advantageous way of using 
an old evening silk which is past its prime, and 
has ceased to be possible as a dress. 


a 





ANSWERS 70 CORRESPONDENTS. 
An OL» Sunscoriser.—If you have your head shaved, 
the new hair is very apt to be curly, but we do not 
know that it will certainly be so, nor can we suggest 
any Way of securing that result. The soda wash is the 
least injurious method of making the hair a lighter 
shade, and many persons think it makes the hair harsh 
and stiff. book entitled Ugly Girl Papers gives 
information on such subjects, and will be sent you, 
postage paid, by mail, on receipt of $1. 

». R.—You will find directions for making knotted 


The 









fringe in Bazar No. 3, Vol. IX. 
Kuny X.—If a gentleman wishes to write to a lady, 
he is very apt to ask the privilege of doing so, and it 





is just as well for her to wait until he does ask it.— 
Wear your hair in a loose puff low on the nape of the 
neck in an invisible net; tie it with ribbon just back 
of the ears. If this is too schooul-yirlish, arrange it in 
finger puffs on top of the head, and curve the short 
fringe of front hair in irregular careless locks on the 
forehead. Try chloroform for removing stains from 
silk, but if they are made by perspiration you can not 





eiface them. Some beautiful designs for dressing 
young girls’ hair will be found in Bazar No. 9, Vol. XI. 
Mrs. C, W. F.—Get sheer striped muslin, or else dim- 


ity, and work the edges in colored scallops for drapery 
for an infant's basket. 

Lover or Dress.—A half-long sacque or else a Dol- 
man mantle of black silk or of camel’s-hair, with jet 
and fringe for trimming, is what you want for the 
spring. Several rows of knife-pleated lace will also 
be used for trimming mantles. Most of the wide col- 
Jars and cults have a lace frill to stand around the neck 
and wrists. Wrappers are not worn away from home. 
For patterns fur cambric suits, such as are worn in the 
morning, cousult Bazar No. 9, Vol. XI. 

W. W.—We can not give you addresses, but any of 
the furniture stores in this and other cities will make 
the tabie you want. 

Lint.—Your cashmere costume would look well 
made by the Combination Princesse pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No, 44, Vol. X. Then have a cut-away coat 
and vest of the same material for a wrap. To make 
yourself look more slender you should wear the prin- 
cesse under-clothing with yoke skirts and with close- 
fitting chemises that add nothing to the figure. Ar- 
range your hair so that it will add nothing to the size 
of your head. Braid the back hair, and make a coil of 
it high on the crown; wave the front hair, and comb 
it back from the temples, 

V. D.—Use the pattern just commended to * Lill.” 
Your dress will be suitable for the present season and 
all through the spring. Brown is not now considered 
an“ even little girls wear it. See Bazar 
plates for pretty styles of hair-dressing for young la- 
dies. 


old color 3” 


Constant Reaper.—Your suggestions about the 
black silk with lavender square plastron of silk are 
good. White silk or tulle in the neck would be quite 
us appropriate, and more dressy. The handkerchief 
should be trimmed with lace like that worn around 
the neck and sleeves. Any white or pearl-colored fan 
is suitable, 

Piitos.—Gentlemen wear cameo rings or dark stones 
With intaglio cutting. 


E. M. B.—Consult plates in late numbers of the Ba- 
zar tor designs for dressing your hair. 
Mus. K. W. P.—Your samples are English thread 


lace similar to that which is now fashionably worn 
under the name of Mechlin lace. 

Mavp.—You should consult the New York Fashions 
of Bazar No. 6, Vol. XL, for hints about masquerade 
costumes.—We take postage-stamps in payment for 
cut paper patterns, if in good condition, 

Reaver or Bazar.—If you will get brown silk the 
color of the darkest stripe in your silk to combine with 
it, you can make a stylish dress of it. Cashmere is not 
used with figured silk. Use the Combination Prin- 
cesse Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 44, Vol. X. 

Mvunvuy.—We have cut paper patterns of the first 
short clothes put on at the age of six months. The 
set consists of a yoke slip, Gabrielle dress, box-pleated 


blouse, and sacque. The whole set costs only 25 cents. 
J. HW. P.—Tapestry strips of the width you desire 
Were given in Supplement to Bazar No. 9, Vol. V., 


Which will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents, 

Exopus.—A back number of the Bazar containing 
all needful advice to ladies about to cross the ocean 
will be sent you on receipt of 10 cents, 

Manrir.—Put velvet buttons on a silk dress trimmed 
with velvet. Put wide panels of velvet down the sides 
of the over-skirt, and edge it with fringe. The velvet 
flounce should be so deep that the bottom of the over- 
skirt will cover the top of the flounce, and make the 
skirt seem to be entirely of velvet. Turn the edge of 
the flounce under, and face it with silk. Gathered 
flounces very scant. Pleated velvet flounces are 
twice the length of the space to be covered. 

Mus. E.—We have no pattern of infant's robe with a 
very deep square yoke. 

Svusy.—You will find a pattern for a cozy in Supple- 
ment to Bazar No. 28, Vol. X. 

E. M. P.—The article on pictures made of cork, etc., 
was published in No. 48, Vol. X., of the Bazar, and di- 
rections for painting on china were given in Nos. 19, 
83, and 36, Vol. X. 

Miss A. B. J.—We do not answer such questions by 
mail. Late numbers of the Bazar will give you hints 
about masquerade costumes. 

Book Civn.—Make your boy's cloak a long sacque 
and Carrick cape. It must reach to his feet when 
Blanding, but should not be longer. 
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HARPER’ 


THE CRISIS. 


Wuar think you would be the result if the 
earth should stop spinning around the sun ? 
Were you ever near a large and intricate ma- 


when one of its wheels became clogged or 
broken—near enough to hear the grating, jar- 
ring clash, the sudden, deafening crash? As- 
tronomers assure us that precisely similar effects, 
only on an inconceivably grander scale, would 
be produced if our earth—one of the wheels in 
the universe - machine — should suddenly cease 
its revolutions. In other words, there would be 
a general clash and crash of satellites, planets, 
and systems. What we term financial crises 
are due to similar causes, One of the wheels in 
the finance-machine becomes clogged, perhaps 
shattered. The terrible Wall Street “crash” 
which follows is communicated to every part of 
the financial mechanism of the country. But 
analogies do not stop here. There is that other 
mechanism, the most intricate of all—sometimes 
called an organism, because it generates its own 
forces—the human machine, When one of its 
members fails to perform its office, the whole 
system is thrown into disorder. Members be- 
fore considered unassailable break down under 
the unnatural pressure. The shock comes, and 
utter prostration is the result. Reparation can 
only be effected by the restoration of the im- 
paired parts and the re-adjustment of its levers 
—the physical forces. There is one part of the 
machine more liable to disorder than any other 
—the liver—the great balance- wheel of the 
machine, 

The liver being the great depurating or blood- 
cleansing organ of the system, set it at work 
and the foul corruptions which gender in the 
blood, and rot out, as it were, the machinery of 
life, are gradually expelled from the system. 
For this purpose Dr. Pierce’s Golden Medical 
Discovery, used daily, and Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Purgative Pellets, taken in very small doses, are 
pre-eminently the articles needed. They cure 
every kind of humor, from the worst scrofula 
to the common pimple, blotch, or eruption. 
Great eating ulcers kindly heal under their 
mighty curative influence. Virulent blood poi- 
sons that lurk in the system are by them robbed 
of their terrors, and by their persevering and 
somewhat protracted use the most tainted sys- 
tems may be completely renovated and built up 
anew. Enlarged glands, tumors, and swellings 
dwindle away and disappear under the influence 
of these great resolvents.—[Com.] 
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LADIES RETURNING 
THE SEA-SIDE, 


And from interior spas and watering-places, will 
find Larkp’s Boom or YoutH a certain means of 
effacing tan, freckles, and other disfigurements 
caused by exposure to the sun and air. Nor 
will they incur the slightest risk in using this 
beauty-giving article, since it does not contain a 
single constituent prejudicial to health, In this, 
as in every other respect, it is immeasurably su- 
perior toall other preparations for theskin. It ob- 
viates every defect of the complexion, and imparts 
an additional charm to the fairest face.—[Com.] 
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Beurvyetr’s CoLoGne received the highest award 
at the Centennial Exhibition. It is filled in ele- 
gant bottles, and is for sale by all first-class Gro- 
cers and Druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Saratoca Springs tn Winter.—Drs. Strong’s Reme- 
dial Institute has ‘Turkish, Russian, Hydropathic, and 
Electro Thermal Baths, Equalizer, and many other fa- 
cilities fur treating Nervous, Lung. Female, and other 
diseases, Send for Circular. —[Com.) 

















Corving Wurr.. 
vented Copying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


By the means of the newly in- 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








ADVERTISHMEN'’LS. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. House- 
hold articles, every thing, bought with discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O, Box 1654, New York. 


HALL’S AIR DRAUGHT CARPET SWEEPER, 


Your attention is respectfully aolictted | = a NEW 
and RADICALLY IMPROVED CARP VEEPER, 
which from its PECULIAR SCIENTIFIC CON: 
STRUCTION, its SIMPLE and EFFICIENT action 
and FREEDOM from all objections of either BROOM 
or BRUSH, renders it FAR SUPERIOR to any known 
device for removing the DUST or DIRT trom the 
SURFACE of the CARPET. 

Among the MANY advantages it possesses are the 
following: 

It contains neither BRUSH nor COG-WHEEL. 
mS removes the dust FROM the CARPET instead of 

© it. 

It does NOT make any DUST in the room. 

It will remove the DUST from the CORNERS and 
sides of the ROOM. 

It will NOT wear the carpet. 

It is almost NOISELESS. 

It is NOT liable to get out of order. 

A rotating CURRENT of AIR is passed over the 
Carpet, taking with it any Dust, Dirt, Papers, Feathers, 
Canary Seeds,Crumbs, Pins,T hread, or Lint with which 
2 may come in contact, and depositing them in a recep- 

tacle from which they can be removed at pleasure. 

The NEATNESS with which this little machine does 
its work, and the EASE with which it is operated, will 
be appreciated by every housekeeper who examines it. 

SALESKOOM, 165 Tremont St., Boston. 











Very Best, Latest Styie Cards, no 2 alike, with 
name, 10c. STAR CARD CO,, Clintonville, Conn. 
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HUMAN HAIR 


AND BEAUTIFYING BAZAAR. 


Acomplete Assortment of the choicest 
BEAUTIFYING COSMETICS, 
Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty, the Great 


all skin blemishes. 
cialty. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s “ AURORA, OR GOLDEN FLUID,” 
for bleaching any dark color of hair a fine golden 
Blonde. $1 25 and $2 00 per Bottle. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Vegetable Veloutine Face 
Powder. $1 per Box. 

F. Coudray’s celebrated Indelible Vegetable Face and 
Lip Rouge, $2 and $1 50 per Bottle. 

* Persian Khennaline,” the Wonderful Instantaneous 
Hair Stainer from the lightest Blonde to the darkest 
Brown, warranted to be harmless. $150 per Box. 

Something new. F.Coudray’s ALBURNINE will 
give the hair a beautiful golden brown—all the fash- 
ion in Europe now. Warranted to be harmless. $2 50 
per Bottle. 

The Finest Stock of Human Hair ever exhibited, for 
which Gold and Silver Medals were awarded. A mag- 
nificent assortment of Switches, Curls, Invisible Fronts 
for young and old, Coiffures, the latest Parisian styles, 
at prices to suit all. 

Immense success of our newly invented 

MARIE ANTOINETrTE SWITCH, 
Made of the finest quality, all long hair. It can be 
dressed in the most fashionable styles, with the great- 
est of ease, forming Coiffure for Front and Back, at 
$6, $8, $10, $12, $15, and upward. Ladies buying one 
will be taught free of charge how to arrange the same. 

GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 

The Finest Quality, Genuine Colors, lower than any 
other House. 

Invisible Human Hair Nets for the Front 
Hair, the largest and best made, 20c. each ; $2 per dozen. 

Cc ombings made up in the most approved man- 
her, roots all one way. Hair taken in exchange. 

dvice given by a French artist how to arrange 
> hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

‘ Hair-dressing and Beautifying Rooms on the prem- 
sen. 

A magnificent line of Real Tortoise Shell 
Goods of every description on hand and made to 
order on the premises at short notice. 

Repairing neatly done. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C. O. D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If not approved, can be returned at my 
expense, 


Warranted to be harmless. A Spe- 





L. SHAW, 
54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
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iss. opular plan, viz.: A $650 Piano for 
1753 $340 Cabinet Parlor ie for only $95, 
Co iv’ RR Sty oy FOR YEARS 


and sent on 15 DAYS? TEST oink Address 
DAN'L F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey, U.S.A. 





TO LOVERS OF FLOWERS. 


My List comprises all the old favorites and many of 
the newer sorts. Also,a collection of Ornamental Grass- 
es. They are put up in neat packets with the common 
German and Botanic name of Seed, a description of 
the flower, and directions for planting on each packet. 

The sorts named by parties ordering, or my selection. 

Sent by mail, postpaid, at the following rates: Per 7 
— ‘25 cts.; per 14 packets, 50 cts.; per 30 packets, 

. E. McALLISTER, 
Tommineete Sheppard & McAllister, 29 Fulton St., N.Y. 
Postage stamps accepted. Please mention this paper. 
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Magic Beautitier for the Complexion, imparts a brill- | 
jant transparency, removes tan, freckles, pimples, and | 
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OD CURE 


i TRADE MARK 


THE BLANCHARD BLOOD & NERVE FOOD 


is a liquid extract from the Wheat Kernel, re- 
taining the natural vitalized condition. It will relieve 
all chronic disease of the NERVOUS SYSTEM 
AND DIGESTIVE ORGANS, Sample bot- 
tle sent express, prepaid, on receipt of $1 00. 
Recommended by 
Dr. EGBERT GUERNSEY, 15 West 23d St.,New York. 
Dr. J. ROBIE WOOD, 64 West lith St., New York. 
Dr. E. SUTTON SMITH, Irving Place, New York. 
Prof. C. 8. LOZIER, 234 West 17th St., New York, 
and others. Circulars sent free. Sold by Druggists. 


| BLANCHARD FOOD CURE COMPANY, 


27 Union Square, New York, 


FLOWERS 


Strong Plants, your OW VE by mail free of 
cost at your door. Our new Hand-Book of 24 
ars’ experience sent free, with directions for cult- 
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ure of over 1200 best varieties. Centennial m 


sarge ase nent: Low 
uaranteed. G@ 
2. HOOPES, BROTH 
Cuerry Hr NURSERIES, WE 
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Oriental Cream, or Magical Beautifier, 

Removes Pimples, Freckles, and all Skin Blemishes, 
and gives a clear, transparent complexion, while its 
naturalness of operation is such that the use of a cos- 
metic is not suspected, and is the only preparation that 
meets the wants of refined Ladies who require a harm- 
less and efficient beautifier. Invented by Dr. T. F. Gov- 
RAUD, the celebrated Chemist. Sold by all Druggists. 


Mme. M. B. T. GOURAUD, Sole Proprietor, 
48 Bond Street, Ne w York. 


BENTLEY BROS 102 Walker St., 


¢¢ Manufacturers of Ar- 
tistic Hand-Embroidery and Novelties in Las 
dies? Fancy Work, Applique Pattern, 
Crewel Work, Embroidery Materials, 
&c. Send 3-cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 


~N 


ROSES. 


8 choice Roses, 8 varieties, by mail, $1 00; 100 choice 
Roses, 20 varieties, by mail, $10 00. Beautiful orna- 
mental plants and flowers, sent safely by mail any- 
where. Catalogues free to any address. HIENRY 
S. RUPP, Shiremanstown, Cumberland Co., Pa. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only —— 
remedy for removing radically and permanently al 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may apply to Mme. JULIAN, 216 West 38th St., N. Y. 


BAZAR 


FASHION-PLATE., 


The undersigned will send to anybody, twice each 
year, spring and fall, a beautiful Bazar Fashion-Plate, 
on receipt of a 3- cent stamp to prepay postage. The 
Fashion-Plate is 22 by 28 inches in and will be 
sent only on application by letter, addressed to 
JAMES McCA ALL & CO., 48 East’ 14th St., New York. 























Be 
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card “i de saw, with namo and elegant Leather 
ette Case te packs 1.00. Samples and catalogue 
cna SAE J. A. MORRILL, Futton, N. ¥. 


1 Tosail June 27th. “Ap- 
ply to Prof. A. Lopr- 
MAN, Ypsilanti, Mich. 


CARDS = 


EXCURSION EUROPE 





40 Flowered, Diamond, {\ ‘AR DS no 2 2 “atikes 1 Qe, 


vatered, Damask ONI 10¢, 
Name neatly printed on all. Star Printing Co., Northtord, Ct. 


RENCH Stamping Patterns. F. Bapovreac, 
removed to 374 Bowery, N. Y. Send for Circular, 

















THE STEINAU 
JEWELRY CO.’S 


*s Roman Neckchain and Locket, 
ady's Fine Goli-plate Set. 

air Fine Gold-plate Sleeve Buttons. 
We warrant to be exactly as represented 4 
On receipt of One Dollar we will senc 






1 Set Fine Stu 





FOR ONE DOLLAR! 


And New Illustrated Catalogue, with instructions how to become Agents. 
—_ 


1 Fine Gold Lee Collar Button. 


IMPERIAL 
CASKET. 





OUR IMPERIAL CASKET CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES: 
1 Pair Lady's “ay Gold-plate Bracelets. 


: Fine Gold-plate Cameo Ring. 
1 Fine Gold-plate Ring, cox % aol 
1 Fine Gold-piate Plain R: 


ng. 

the engravings, and to stand the test of ‘solid 
this grand array of elegant jewelry, securely pf ey ina 
beautiful morocco casket, to any address, by mail or express, free. 

Having one of the Imperial Caskets in our possession we must say the articles are very pretty, each 
particular piece being equally as good as are sold in the city Jewelry stores.— Editors Home and Farm. 

When we say the articles of jewelry contained in the Imperial Casket are beautiful, and marvelous, 
at the price, we speak from actual knowledge.—Cincinnati Tim 

The most wonderful collection ofjewelry we have ever behel 1d for $1. —Boston Globe. 

An honorable house, entitled to the confidence of their patrons.—Christian Advocate, 

The responsibility and standing ofthe Steinau Jewelry Co. is unquestionable.—Tappan, MCKILLOP4 Co. 


STEINAU JEWELRY COMPANY. No. 5 Arcade, CINCINNATI, 0. 








DRY, HARSH, UNMANAGEABLE 
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from dandruff. 


RJ Hair, is rendered soft and glossy by Dr. 

Jayne’s Hair Tonic. It stimulates the scalp, pro- 
motes the growth of the hair, and prevents it falling out. 
It is also a capital dressing for the hair, and cleanses it 
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LORD & T AYLOR, 


Special Order Department, 


Ladies’ Underwear, of the Finest and 
Most Elaborate Description, 
Made to Order. 

IN THIS DEPARTMENT THE GARMENTS ARE 
MADE TO MEASUREMENTS, AND OF MATE- 
RIALS IMPORTED EXPRESSLY BY LORD & 
‘TAYLOR FOR LADIES’ WEAR. 

LADIES’ UNDERWEAR ARE SEWED BY HAND 
AND MACHINE, IN THE MOST EXQUISITE DE- 
SIGNS, TRIMMED WITH THE FINEST LACES 
AND DELICATE PATTERNS OF EMBROIDERY. 

THE “ POMPADOUR” AND “CIRCULAR YOKE” 
SHAPE of UNDERGARMENTS are DESERVED- 
LY POPULAR, AND EXCEEDINGLY BECOMING 
WHEN MADE OF THESE DELICATE FABRICS. 

SAMPLES OF GOODS ARE EXHIBITED AND 
COMPLETE OUTFITS MADE, AT THE MOST 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

BRIDAL TROUSSEAUX AND INFANTS’ WARD- 
ROBES A SPECIALTY. 

PERSONAL ATTENTION TO CUSTOMERS BY 
THE HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT. 

EXPERIENCED PERSONS FOR CUTTING AND 
FITTING, and PERFECT SATISFACTION GUAR- 
ANTEED. 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


BROADWAY and 20th Street, N. Y¥. 


INFANTS 


And Young Children’s Wear. Complete wardrobes, 
containing 38 pieces, for $65, and single articles at 
equally low prices. Cambric Night-Slips from 85c. to 
$1 65, and Children’s Short Nainsook Dresses from $2. 


BABY 


Lawn Baskets at $4 75, and in Organdy, trimmed with 
Lace and Ribbon, at $6. Babies’ Lace Caps and Bonnets 
a specialty. These goods are cheap, and the quality 
and finish is such as will guarantee wear. 

Orders by mail wiil receive prompt attention. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th Sts. 


LACE PATTERNS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. Price 25c. 
The Illustrated Book of Patterns of an extensive as- 
sortment of Barbes, Tie Ends, Parasol Covers, Fichus, 
Collars, Cuffs, Lace Strips, Necklaces, Head- Dresses, 
Li ainbrequins, Tidies, &c., &c., of the Newest and most 
Fashionable Styles. Also showing the Quantity of 

Material requi cd for each Design, Cost, a 
me. GURNEY & Cé 
Pr. 0. Box 3527. 711 Wivcdties, N.Y. 


BEAUTIFUL ROSES 


\ND OTHERPLANTS 

















MAILINGPLANTS ouR SPECIALTY, 


FLORAL GUIDE Now READY SEND FORIT 


BAK WILLIAMS. RICHMOND INDIANA. 


Lisrary oF CONGRESS, ’ 
Copyricut OrFricr, WASHINGTON. f 
To wit: Be ir REMEMBERED that on the Ist day of 
February, Anno Domini 1878s, JACOB ABBOTT, of 
the United States, has deposited in this Office the title 
of a Book, the title or description of which is in the 
words following, to wit: 
HISTORY OF CYRUS THE GREAT. 
Ansovt. With Engravings. 
The right whereof he claims as Author, in conformity 
with the laws of the — States respecting copy- 
rights. . R. SPOFFORD, 
Librarian of Congress. 











By Jacoz 


In renewal for 14 years from March 19, 1878, at 
which time the first term of 28 years will have ex- 
pired. 


PI ANOS The $900 Piano offered by a 

* country dealer in Jersey for 
$260 is made in this City, and same kind 
will be sold by WATERS & SONS, 40 East 
14th St., N. Y., for $230 cash. Also WA- 
TERS’ celebrated PIANOS & ORGANS at re- 
duced prices for cash. Send for catalogues. 














25 ELEGANT Cards, (25 styles) or 40 Fine Mixed, 
9) with name 10c. Helen Read & Co. Ne w Haven, cL 








D E AFNESS and CATARRH.—A Lady 
who had suffered for years from Deafness and 
Catarrh was cured by a simple Indian Remedy. Her 
sympathy and gratitude prompt her to send the recipe, 
free of charge, to any one similarly afflicted. Address 
MRS. M. CLARA LEGGETT, Jersey City, N. J. 


RUBBER TYPE! =<: 


ratus, $1 50 by mail; sample of Type and che wes 6c. 
Address RU BBER TYPE CO., Mallet Creek, Ohio. 


FF. “ANCY CARDS,Snowflake, Damask, &c. sno 2alike, 
re) with name, loc, , _Nassac Carp Co., Nassau, N.Y. 
AD ES become promptly ‘first- class cutters by 
learning the SHOULDER and BREAST 
COMBINATION French Geometric system. It 
can be learned easily by correspondence in every State. 
Address P. RONTEY, 866 Broadw ay,N.YV 





Cases of 125 
movable let- 
te - ae with 











4 CARDS, no two alike, with name and ele gant 
Card Case, 13c. H. M. Coox & Co., Meride n,Conn. 
' WONDER BOX contains 531 useful ar- 
ticles in picture box for 42 cts.; by mail 53 cts. 

5000 sold. Everybody satisfied. Catalogue 6 cts. 
J. JAY GOULD, 16 Bromfield St., , Boston, Mass. 


2 = Snowflake Assorted Cards, with name, 
10c. Outfit 10c. Seavy Bros., Northford, Conn. 










TA: MPING P: ATTE 1ENS.—C irculars free, 
or STaMPED Sampres of 100 designs for 10c. 
BENTLEY BROS., 102 Walker Street, N. » 


Of Fashionable Cards, no two ali ke, with name, 10c. 
postpaid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 
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NOVELTIES. 
DRESS GOODS. “A_ BOYS’ SUITS. 
SACQUES. ovo, MILLINERY. 
GLOVES. G 0 Fanoy Goops. 
nahh ga” CG wostery. 
SUITS. _ Og) Laces. 
a ONES 
- ~x 








Eighth Avenue » _ Eighth Avenue 


AND 


Nineteenth Street. 


Nineteenth Street. | 








xO {x 
J ONES - a 
sHors. po ao SILKS. 
RIBBONS. OW eo CLOTHS. 
UNDERWEAR. 0 ‘DOMESTICS. 
UPHOLSTERY. asf A oOo” CARPETS. 
FURNITURE. ~\/~ Housefurnishing Goods. 





Fancy Goods, Glassware, Crockery, Silverware, &c. 

<a — 

(ar Extraordinary inducements in all 
departments. All Orders will receive 
prompt attention. Samples and Cata- 

ogues sent free. 


JONES. Sth Ave., corner 19th St. 


CRAPE 


MADE WATER-PROOF by Suriver’s 

Patent Process. OLD CRAPE, Veils, Bonnets, 

Lace Shawls, Dresses, and Sacques—no matter by 

how faded or shabby in appearance—RrEsTORED 

TO THEIR ORIGINAL LUSTRE, and warranted to 
ad withstand Water, Dampness, or Sea 

Air. No garment need be taken apart to be ry 
G refinished. Orders by mail promptly attended 

to. SHRIVER & CO., Domestic Build- 3 | 

ing, Broadway and 14th St., N.Y. 


CRAPE 


JONES. 





EXTRAORDINARY 


BARGAINS. 


We will continue our Special 
Sale of 


~ BLACK GROS GRAIN 
SILKS, 


Soft Cachemire Finish, 


At $I 25 Per Yard, 


Recently Sold at $2. 
ALSO A RICHER QUALITY 


At SI 50 Per Yard, |S 


Recently Sold at $2 25. 


These Goods are Exhibiting in the 
Centre Section, ene Entrance. 


AT Stenatt&L 


Broadway,4thAve,,Oth &(0th Sts, 


WANTE E Service and to report crime. Pay 


liberal. Inclose stamp, and address AMERICAN AND 





__Men in each State for the Detective 





Evrorean Srorer Service Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Opices of | Smith's 





The | Elite Dressmakers ad ‘Milliner 


Pablished Monthly, $1.50 a year, WITHOUT Premium. 


Illustrated Pattern Bazaar, 


Published QUARTERLY, $1.10 a year, including $1 worth of our Patterns, FREE, 
to 


each Subseriber, as Premium. 


| A. BURDETTE SMITH, Eorror 


THESE two Magazines are the liveliest, largest, cheapest and most beautiful published. 


They contain illustrations of all the novelties and changes in Fashions, Millinery, 
— Fancy Work, Embroidery, Hair Dressing, Knitting, etc. 


Lace 


MADAME SMITH is giving a series of ‘ Lectures on Dressmaking,” which 
are illustrated by engravings, showing it up so plainly that every lady in the land can mas- 
ter the art. Thousands of acknowledgments are pouring in from our present subscribers, 


GRAND OFFER! Those who subscribe to either of the above Magazines defore 
the end of this month (March) will get one dollar’s worth cf 
Patterns free, and the Women’s Complete Darner, free, as Premiums. 


Cut this out or mention the ‘‘ Grand Offer ” 


when you send your subscription. 


Address A, BURDETTE SMITH, raitor, 


16 East Fourteenth St., New York. 








RODGERS & ORR BROS. 


183, 185, 187 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


We will make special reductions in Silks, Black, 
Colored, and Fancy, Black Cashmeres, Crapes, Laces, 
Shawls, Cloaks, Suits, Ladies’ Underwear, Corsets, &c. 

Send for Samples. Goods sent to all parts. Prompt- 
ness and satisfaction guaranteed. 


RODGERS & ORR BROS., 
183, 185, 187 Fighth Avenue, N. W. 





349 & 351 Eighth Ave., N.Y. 


SPRING SEASON. 

Weare daily opening the latest styles in Dress Goods, 
Silks, Suits, Hosiery “and other Departments, at the 
Lowest Prices for years. 

Our Spring Catalogue will be ready about March 15, 
and we will gladly forward it to all applicants. 

ms van Orders promptly and carefully filled. 


HOW TO MAKE LACE, 


ILLUSTRATIONS, SAMPLES, Price- 

List, and handsome pattern on Linen, 50c., 
29 free. How to Work Embroidery, 25c. How to 
Work Crewel, 25c. Mime. GURNEY & co., 
711 Broadway, N. Y., Lace and Lace Pattern 
Manuf acturers and Emportess of Lace Br: 1ids. 


2! 





€ ARDS, 25 styles; 10. 
20c., with name. 


3 or, 20 C hens Cards, 
J. B. HU STED, Nassau, N. » 2 


A splendid opportunity to acquire a valuable and con- 
venient library at an insignificant outlay of money.— 
Boston TRANSCRIPT. 


Harper's [lall- Hour Series. 


A VALUABLE LIBRARY. 


ROMANCE, BELLES-LETTRES, HISTORY, FINANCE, 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE, BIOGRAPHY, &c. 


50 ENTERTAINING VOLUMES FOR $10. 





15 CENTS EACH, 
The Turks in oo 
Kate Cronin’s Dow ry 


sy Edward A. Freeman. 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
20 CEN VES BACH, 

Thompson Hall. By Anthony Trollope. Illustrated. 
Oliver Cromwell. By Knatchbull-llugessen. 
Dieudonnée. By Geraldine Butt. 

The Time of Roses. By Geraldine Butt. 

The Jilt. By Charles Reade. Illustrated. 

The Mill of St. Herbot. By Katharine S. Macquoid. 
The House on the Beach. By George Meredith. 
Percy and the Prophet. By Wilkie Collins. 

Jews and their Persecutors. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Sad Fortunes of Amos Barton. By George Eliot. 
Mr. Gilftil’s Love Story. By George Eliot. 

Janet’s Repentance. By George Eliot. 

Poor Zeph! By F.W. Robinson. 

Spanish Armada for the Invasion of England. 

Da Capo. By Miss Thackeray. 

The Bride of Landeck. By G. P. R. James. 


25 CENTS EACH, 
Tales from Shakespeare. Comedies. 
Tales from Shakespeare. Tragedies. 


When the Ship Comes Home. By Besant 
Early England. By Fred. York-Powell. 
England a Continental Power. By L. Creighton. 
Rise of the People. By James Rowley. 

Tudors and the Reformation. By M. Creighton. 
Struggle against Absolute Monarchy. B. M. Cordery, 
University Life in Anc% Athens. By W.W. Capes. 
Primer of Greek Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Latin Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Primer of Medieval Literature. By Eugene Lawrence. 
Peter the Great. By John Lothrop Motley. 

Cooking Receipts. From Harper's Bazar. 

Virginia. A Roman Sketch. 

The ABC of Finance. By Simon Newcomb. 
Warren Hastings. By Lord Macaulay. 

Life and Writings of Addison. By Lord Macaulay. 
Lord Clive. By Lord Macaulay. 

Frederic the Great. By Lord Macaulay. 

The Earl of Chatham. By Lord Macaulay. 

William Pitt. By Lord Macaulay. 

Samuel Johnson. By Lord Macaulay. 

John Hampden—Lord Burleigh. By Lord Macaulay. 
Sir William Temple. By Lord Macaulay. 
Machiavelli—Horace Walpole. By Lord Macaulay. 
John Milton—Lord Byron. By Lord Macaulay. 

My Lady's Money. By Wilkie Collins, 

Shepherds All and Maidens Fair. Besant and Rice. 
Back to Back. By Edward Everett Hale. 

David's Little Lad. By L. T. Meade. 

Moltke's Letters from Russia, Tr'd by Grace Bigglow. 


d Rice. 








PustisHep BY HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 


CH A complete set of the above fifty volumes will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid. to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of Ten Dollars. 

The volumes sent separately at their advertised prices, 
postage Sree. 

5 LARGE MIXED C ARDS, with name 13¢ 


ord40in 
case 13c. Outfit 10c. DOWD & CO., 


sristol,Coun, 


ENT FREE o. spplies ation -BRIGGS & BRO.'S 
Flower and Vegetable Catalogu Our large 
crops enable us to SE LL SEE Ds LOW. 

ROCHESTER, N. Y., or CHICAGO, ILLS, 





65 Mixed Cards, with name, 10c. and stamp. 
Ag'ts Outiit, 1c, L.C.COE & CO., Bristol,Conn, 
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FACETIZ. 

Wuen you see a man, with a 
long willow switch in his hand, 
sneak cautiously down to the 
back fence, and stealthily pull 
himself up until his head is 
above the top of it, and then 
look samen, longingly, and 
with a disappointed expression 
withal, up and down, and all 
around a vast, lifeless, uninhab- 
ited scope of vacant lot, without 
a sign of human life about it, 
you may safely bet your little 
pile that there is a broken win- 
dow in that man’s house, and a 
twelve-year-old boy about a thou- 


sand miles away, and still going. 
ake, + SceEe 


The newest style of dresses are 
made with a hollow pocket— 
a tunnel for the train to be 
drawn through, and shake hands 
through in cold weather. 

cnsiciisielilipencemetenion 


A man who was recently hang- 
ed in Canada tor killing his land- 
lord made a speech on the scaf- 
fold, in which he expressed a 
hope that this might be a warning 
to other landlords who persisted 
in dunning their poor tenants. 

cxniattnnnaiijpremenene 

When Dr. Thomas, afterward 
Bishop of Salisbury, was chap- 
Jain to the British factory at 
Hamburg, he applied to a clergy- 























man to permit the burial of an 
English gentleman in the for- 
mer’s grave-yard. The parson 
asked of what religion the dead 
man was, and on being told 
a Calvinist, replied that 
none but Lutherans were 
buried in his ground. 
Whereupon, after a little oo 
parleying, Dr. Thomas told . ~iede 
im that the refusal had Tits 
recalled to him an incident | 
which, some years before, | 







1} 
had —— him in Lon- } (hy = | | i Mi. 
don. While performing a ran HATS HIPS ~ 
burial service, a woman \ ” aif 4 4 spiny 
came and pulled him by | \ | 3 } 


the sleeve, saying she must | 
speak to him immediately. 
“Why, what is the mat- | 
ter?” am 
“ Why, Sir, you are going 
to bury a man who died of 
amall-pox nearmy poor hus- 
band, who never had it!” 
The relation of this story 
had the desired effect. 
cement 


HER 
—— 





No man ever acknowl- 
edges a mistake so quickly 
as when he puts the lighted 
end of a cigar in his mouth. 

Enc 

One of the written ques- 
tions at a recent school ex- 
amination was, ‘* What isa 
relative pronoun 2?” One of 
the answers was, “It is a 
pronoun thattells you about 
your relatives.” 


ence 

If you don't want to be 
robbed of your good name, 
do not have it printed on 
your umbrella. 


een 

A few days ago a lady on 
sending for her maid was 
told that she was absent, 
and on making further in- 
quiry was informed that 
she had “gone to take a 
dancing lesson.” The lady 
naturally asked what on 
earth the maid could want 
with dancing lessons, when 
the following answer was 
made: “ Please, ma’am, she has been invited to a fan- 
cy-dreas ball. She is going as Queen Elizabeth, and 
wants to be a credit to the character.” 
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THE SKATING SEASON. 
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Our CALLow AMERICAN EAGLES ARE HALF BritisH Lions Now, AND 


It is suggested that one reason why 80 many mar- 
riages turn out unhappy is because the bridegroom is 
never the “ best man” at the wedding. 


“Folks are growling about taking Silver. Now I allus make it a rule to take just as much as I can lay 
F 


my hands on.’ 
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A child can pick up a good 
deal of information if it will 
keep its ears open while its 
mother is conversing through a 
knot-hole in the fence with the 
woman next door. 


———__~> 


WELL WORTH IT. 


“Can you let me have some 
money this morning to purchase 
a new bonnet, my dear 2?” 

“ By-and-by, love.” 

“That's what you always say, 

my love; but how can I buy and 
buy without money ?” 
_ And that brought the money, 
just as one good turn deserves 
another. Her wit was so suc- 
cessful that she tried again the 
next week. 

“IT want money, my dear, to 
buy a newedress.” 

“ Well, you @§n’t have it. You 
called me a bear last night,” said 
her husband. 

“Oh, well, dear, you know it 
was only because you were fond 
of hugging.” 

it hit him just right again, and 
she got the money, and some- 


_ thing extra. 


He left his pretty wife and hur- 
ried off to business, saying, * It 
takes a fortune to keep such a 
wife, but it’s worth it.” 

a 

The logical capacity is one of 
the most beautiful and touching 
things to be seen in the modern 
small boy. At the conclusion of 
a festival last summer an excel- 
lent teacher, desirous of ad- 
ministering a trifling moral 
lesson, inquired of the boys 
if they had enjoyed the re- 
past. With the ingenious 
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EVERY THING IS ENGLISH AMONG THE JEUNESSE DorEE oF NEw 





Polly ; Bess Arabia ; Sue Ez. 








Tue Lapies or tHe Russo-Turkisn War.—Bella Hor- 
rida Bella; Darda Nells; Sophia; Sal Onica; Galli 








“Just my luck! 


Picked up a Trade Dollar, of course. 









modesty of youth they all 
responded, * Yes, Sir.” 

“Then,” asked the ex- 
cellent teacher, ‘if you had 
slipped into my garden and 
picked those strawberries 
without my leave, would 
they have tasted as good as 
now ?” 

Every small boy in that 
stained and sticky company 
shrieked, ‘‘ No, Sir!” 

“Why not?” 

Cause,” said little 
Thomas, with the cheerfule 
ness of conscious virtue, 
“then we shouldn't have 
had sugar and cream with 
’em.” 

—_—————— 


When young Jenkinson 
told his father that he'd 
been out on a little lark, the 
old gentleman muttered 
that he ‘‘ guessed there was 
more swallow than lark.” 

a 





Our friend H— has a 
four-year-old boy who gen- 
erally winds up his evening 
prayer with ‘ bless ev- 
ery body ;” but lately, from 
some prejudice he has im- 
bibed, he adds the words, 
“except tramps.” 


—_—_@——— 

While a prisoner was be- 
ing searched at a police sta- 
tion, he poo! blurted 
out: “I'll never believe in 
old sayings again !” 

“*What’s wrong with old 
sayings?” asked the cap- 
tain. 

“Why, there’s one that 
says, ‘Heaven helps them 
that helps themselves.’ I 
helped myself to a pair of 


pants, and now whereamI? Whereis Heaven? Where 
1s the help to get out o’ this ?” 
They couldn't tell him. 

















Any body else would have found a gold piece. I 


suppose I shall lose seven or eight cents by the operation, and yet folks wonder at Crime!” 














